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The New Church 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D., CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


When I first realized, some months ago, that the 
duty of delivering this address would soon devolve 
upon me, I had recourse to the method of the naviga- 
tor, who, when in doubt as to his position, takes an 
observation and calculates his latitude and longitude. 
I drew out from its honorable repose among other 
dusty manuscripts, and read attentively, the inaugural 
address that it was my privilege to deliver here nine- 
teen years ago. Not half a dozen of my present hear- 
ers were among the audience that listened with ex- 
emplary patience on that evening—and I am _ pro- 
foundly grateful that they are so few, and more grate- 
ful still for the certainty of conviction that they will 
remember nothing of it. Nothing could have brought 
me to so startling a realization of how fast the world 
has been moving and how far it has moved in two 
decades, as that reading. An address, which, at the 
time of delivery, its author flattered himself was quite 
up-to-date, now seemed, even to the author, like a 
voice from the tomb. And it was something of a re- 
lief, a few weeks later, when the only copy in exist- 
ence of that inaugural departed in a chariot of fire. 

It is indeed a commonplace that a text-book in any 
branch of human knowledge becomes obsolete in a few 
years; that the progress of science makes the attain- 
ments of any generation seem elementary knowledge 
to its successors. ‘The man in the street is in posses- 
sion of facts regarding the heavenly bodies of which 
the great Ptolemy never dreamed, and the schoolboy 
glibly recites to his teacher geographic lore that would 
have made Columbus stare and gasp. And of hardly 
any branch of knowledge is this truer than of history. 
“What is history,” said Napoleon, “but a fable 
agreed upon?” ‘The answer is easy; a fable not 
agreed upon. There is great difference among stu- 
dents of physical science, both about facts and 
about the meaning of facts, but still greater differ- 
ence among students of history. ‘‘ The past at least 
is secure,” said our own Webster, but that was before 
the days of scientific investigation. Now we know 
that all we know about the past is that we know noihi- 
ing about the past. Our whole idea of the ages that 
have preceded us has undergone a reconstruction— 
but that is a feeble word: our idea has suffered a 
bouleversement, a turning upside down, to which 
nothing in the previous history of human thought 
shows a parallel. 

Already the work of men scarcely in their graves 
is hopelessly antiquated. “ History is past politics; 


1 Matriculation address, delivered September 24, 1913. 


politics are present history,’ was the favorite maxim 
of Freeman, and once was thought as true as it indis- 
putably is clever. But one would now pity the man 
unable to perceive that such a maxim could have 
come only from a historian with a vision of both pres- 
ent and past so narrowed as to see nothing but consti- 
tutions and governments and dynasties. ‘The facts 
known to us can no longer be made to fit that maxim. 
We have come to apprehend that society is much more 
than government, and history by so much more than 
politics. 

So complete and so rapid has this bouleversement 
been, that about the only point of identity that I dis- 
cover in myself of to-day with that self of nineteen 
years ago, is continued faith in the soundness of the 
scientific method as applied to historical investigation. 
It still seems to me that the historian’s first duty is 
discovery of the facts. Here perspiration counts for 
more than-inspiration; the historian has this in common 
with the criminal, that he is sentenced to hard labor 
for life. 

We have then to-day a new history, and by conse- 
quence a new Church history. It is new, not so much 
by reason of the volume of fresh fact brought to light 
by a generation of industrious investigation—though 
this volume of fresh fact is great, especially that con- 
tributed by the spade of the archaeologist, and 1 
would be the last to undervalue it—but because the 
study of the past is actuated by a new spirit. This 
new spirit is mainly traceable to two theories, pro- 
pounded about the middle of the last’ century, by two 
men quite unknown to each other and working along 
independent lines. 


The best known of these was Charles Darwin. The 
publication of his “ Origin of Species,” in 1859, is 
recognized as an epoch-making event. The theory 
therein set forth has not only transformed all the 
natural sciences, but has had an almost revolutionary 
influence in every department of thought and enquiry. 
Darwin did not originate the doctrine of evolution, 
but he first convincingly applied it to man, and did 
more to extend the idea and make it a permanent part 
of the mental furniture of the race, than any other 
man. The controversy that raged for years about his 
hypothesis of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest seems to us of this generation but an extinct 
voleano. Evolution is now as regnant an idea as 
creationism was a century ago. Like all other de- 
partments of thought, Church history long ago ad- 
justed itself to the theory of evolution. Recognizing 
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in evolution not a cause, but a process, the historian 
has no doubt as to the essential nature of the process. 
Neander had, indeed, paved the way for this change, 
and made it natural, if not inevitable, by his investi- 
gation of the history of Christianity as the growth of 
a principle of life, which took visible form in dogmas 
and institutions. 

The readjustment of history to the doctrine of evo- 
lution was in process when I began my work here. 
What has since occurred in my own thinking, and in 
the thinking of other workers in the same field, has 
involved questions of detail and logical deductions 
from an accepted principle, rather than any revolu- 
tionary change. But during the last two decades 
another principle, really revolutionary in character 
and effects, has been making its way. This was pro- 
pounded by the second of the two men to whom 
previous allusion was made, Karl Marx. In his 
“Contributions to the Criticism of Political Econ- 
omy,” published the same year with Darwin’s more 
famous book, Marx fully set forth a hypothesis that, 
because of its wide-reaching effect upon scientific in- 
vestigation, is entitled to rank only second to the idea 
popularly known as Darwinism. By a part of Marx’s 
disciples his hypothesis has been named “ the materi- 
alistic interpretation of history ”’; other disciples have 
more recently proposed, as a name more accurately 
descriptive, “the economic interpretation of history.” 

The Marxian theory had a very different reception 
from that of Darwin. Darwin's “ Origin of Species ” 
made an immediate and profound sensation. Though 
a learned and quite technical scientific book, it was 
written in a style of remarkable lucidity and it came 
near being a “best seller.’ Doughty champions at 
once sprang into the arena to contend for or against 
its teachings, and within a year not only all England, 
but the whole civilized world, rang with the echoes 
of the battle. Marx’s book made not a ripple in the 
world of letters and science, and for a whole genera- 
tion it remained unknown outside of a small circle 
of admirers. It was not until last year that an Eng- 
lish translation was published. I cannot recall that 
I had heard of either book or theory at the time I 
began my work here; and I take no shame to myself 
for my ignorance, for I cannot now find any reference 
to either in historical literature prior to 1890, and 
little evidence of influence before 1900. 

Marx's hypothesis of the economic interpretation 
of history, briefly stated, means, not that economic 
conditions are the sole influence in the progress of 
mankind, but that economic conditions exert a pre- 
ponderating influence and so shape the progress of 
society. The first and fundamental fact of social life 
is the necessity of maintaining life, the gaining of 4 
livelihood and the propagation of the race. Economic 
conditions are therefore basic; they not only underlie 
but determine all human action. Man must get a 
living in order to live; he may do a great deal more, 
but he cannot do less, and until he has done this he 
cannot do more. All changes in society are condi- 
tioned by this economic necessity, and most changes 
are produced by it. Whenever there is a great econo- 


mic change—whenever, in other words, the conditions 
and methods of making a living are greatly altered for 
the majority of a people—there is a change corre- 
sponding in governmental and political conditions, a 
change in social and religious ideas and organization, 
progress or retrogression in culture. ‘The new econo- 
mics demand and get new institutions. That process 
of readjustment we call revolution. Sometimes it is 
sudden and violent; sometimes it is gradual and peace- 
ful; always it takes place. 


One of the immediate results of the Marxian hypo- 
thesis was not merely to discredit but to destroy the 
“ great man”’ theory of history, that had such vogue 
in its day. Carlyle was largely responsible for the 
popularity of this notion, that history is but the 
biography of a few great men. It was obsession by 
this idea that led D’Aubigne, for example, to write a 
so-called ‘‘ History of the Reformation,’ which is 
little more than a continuous eulogy in five volumes 
of Martin Luther. But, without in the least failing 
in recognition of the greatness of Luther, the world 
is coming to see that he was little more than a chip 
floating on a towering wave of social and spiritual up- 
heaval, which he did little to direct and nothing to 
originate. We have to look for the causes of the 
Reformation, and for the course that it followed, in 
the readjustments that European society was then 
undergoing, in consequence of a momentous economic 
change: the decay of feudalism and the rise of the 
modern system of commerce and industry. We have 
learned, in a word, that the great man is not a great 
man, unless he appears just when the social conditions 
are ripe for him—if he appears prematurely, we do 
not call him a great man, but a “crank.” The great 
man is great, not by virtue of what he is solely, or 
even mainly, but chiefly because, of all his contem- 
poraries, he best expresses the spirit of his age. He 
influences the progress of society, only so far as he 
can induce men to add to the common stock of ideas 
which he shares with them, that peculiar idea, by 
holding which he is in advance of them. If he is too 
far in advance of his age, he fails to influence it, and 
his greatness wins recognition, if at all, only when a 
subsequent generation has caught up to him. 

Time is available for a few hints only of the many 
ways in which these two hypotheses have so affected 
investigation and affected conclusion, that we can 
speak to-day of a New Church History. The far- 
reaching results of applying the economic interpreta- 
tion to all history have become increasingly clear. 
We see that the economic demands arising from 
the nature of man and the conditions of existence pro- 
duce desires for their satisfaction. The sum of these 
desires, acting on an individual or a group, produces 
ideas or beliefs that certain conduct is essential to 
the preservation and welfare of the individual or 
group. As these ideas are seen to tend toward the im- 
provement of the economic situation, they acquire the 
highest of sanctions. Hence originate law, ethics, 
religion, which in turn profoundly influence future 
progress. We therefore say that the progress cf 
society is determined by economic conditions, but 
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directed by social ideas arising out of these conditions. 
Government, nationality, patriotism—these are the re- 
sults of the necessity in which every primitive social 
group found itself, of resisting the encroachments of 
other groups. It was the urgent economic need of re- 
taining possession of the soil and its resources, there- 
fore, that created politics. It was the demand for a 
bond that would hold the social group together that 
created religions. For while religion is native to the 
heart of man—he is, in Sabatier’s phrase, “ incurably 
religious ’’—religions are social institutions called into 
being by economic necessity. Ethics, as the very 
word implies, are the outgrowth of social conditions. 
Granted there are eternal moral principles, men’s 
perception of these principles and adoption of them 
as rules of conduct, grow out of their social expeci- 
ence. Men become honest and truthful, because they 
discover that cheating and lying are destructive to 
social progress; and later they come to see in truth 
and integrity something noble and beautiful in them- 
selves, and therefore to be sought for their own sakes. 

Intellectual progress in the past has always been 
based upon, conditioned by and proportioned to social 
well-being. The intellectual eminence of the times of 
Pericles has never been surpassed; the world boasts 
more learning to-day, but hardly more wisdom, cer- 
tainly no higher sense of beauty, and can point to no 
loftier achievement in literature and art. The possi- 
bility of that progress lay in the superlative well- 
being of all the free citizens of Athens. The progress 
went as far as was possible in a society whose eco- 
nomic basis was slavery. The reason why no real pro- 
gress has been made since then is that slavery, in one 
form or another, has persisted. Society has always con- 
sisted of a wealthy and aristocratic few, who enjoyed 
ease and leisure, and a population at best but one 
remove from hunger and cold. 
real intellectual progress beyond the point already 
reached, until knowledge and thought are made the 
heritage of the many and not confined to the few. 
Men are unintellectual and ignorant because they arz 
poor, and remain poor because they are ignorant and 
unintellectual. The wide diffusion of intelligence and 
culture is the basis upon which future progress is to 
be made. And that will be possible only as poverty 
is eradicated: men and women who are straining 
every nerve merely to keep themselves alive and work- 
ing, cannot be expected to become very intellectual. 
The wonder is that the workers of the world have not 
sunk to the level of the ox in intelligence. Many of 
them have. 

Every progress in religion has taken more or less 
the form of a revolt against the ruling powers of the 
world, has been a protest against the exploitation of 
the many by the few. The early centuries of Chris- 
tianity strikingly illustrate the principle: the rapid 
progress of the new religion, though opposed by the 
older heathenism and the immense power of the 
Roman Empire, was irresistible simply because it held 
out the promise of a new social organization. For a 
time the Christian brotherhood fulfilled this promise 
of mutual helpfulness, and persecutions, that had 
their real ground in aristocratic opposition to the 
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Christian democracy, could do nothing to check the 
movement. Nothing saved imperial institutions from 
total destruction, but the success of an Emperor in 
his attempt to bribe Christians to abandon their social 
ideals. As the religion won the rich and socially re- 
spectable in increasing numbers, its spirit underwent 
a gradual change; and under Constantine and his suc- 
cessors suffered a complete transformation. The 
change in the spirit and aims and teachings of Chris- 
tianity was exactly proportioned to the change in its 
economic status. 

Other causes have been at work, besides the theories 
of evolution and the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, to give us a New Church history. It has come to 
be a recognized fact that history makes a valuable 
contribution to every science—that any subject must 
be studied in its historical development, as well as in 
the present state of knowledge. Conversely, every 
other department of thought and enquiry makes its 
valuable contribution to history. Some contributions 
are more important than others, and several sciences 
that have grown with startling rapidity within the 
past two decades have done much to influence histor- 
ical students. 

Among these we may name anthropology, a science 
that has taught us to study Christian history, not as 
a thing by itself, as a phenomenon altogether unique 
and unrelated, but in the light of all human progress 
and against the background of all living things. That 
there is a fundamental kinship, and a continuity amid 
change, to be discovered and traced out in the history 
of mankind—the religious history, as well as the 
political—is now a fundamental conception that we 
can no longer refuse to apply to Christian history and 
Christian institutions. This is to change the whole 
point of view of the investigator, and as compared 
with his fellows of a generation ago, he is not only 
working with a new aim and method, but actually liv- 
ing in a new world. 

Anthropology is teaching us to speak less glibly 
about “races.” The race problem is so baffling, in- 
deed, that anthropology may almost be said to have 
proved that there is no such thing as “race.” Every 
so-called race turns out to be the product of multi- 
tudinous mixtures and cross-breedings. If it be said 
that, as matter of fact, there is considerably more 
than a surface difference between negro, Chinaman 
and European, it may be replied that anyone who 
undertakes to define that difference scientifically wiil 
discover that he never tackled a harder job. It is not 
too much to say that no test is known to the anthro- 
pologist by which what we call “ race’ may be scien- 
tifically determined. Cranial shape and size, color, 
mentality, have been proposed among others as tests 
of classification, and each has in turn been found 
wanting. 

Lacking any solution of this problem, the historian 
finds that he must tread softly when he treats of the 
different races and their relations to the history of 
Christianity. It used to be said very confidently, that 
the Jewish race contributed this element to Christian- 
ity, while the Greek contributed that and the Latin the 
other, and that to this amalgam was finally added the 
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fresher contributions of Kelt and Teuton. Hence- 
forth we shall have to be less dogmatic, and this en- 
forced modesty will doubtless tend to the improve- 
ment of our historical generalizations. Again we find 
the paradox justified, that as we come to know more, 
we discover that we know less. 

Anthropology has helped us to a clearer under- 
standing of many historical problems, led us to a 
better interpretation of many historical episodes. By 
its aid we have been able to realize that the condition 
of European society known as feudalism was, in many 
of its aspects, merely a reversion to the earlier type 
of barbarism, in which group custom is the only law. 
This deference to traditional ideas and methods has 
its good side, in that it promotes discipline, increases 
respect for law and secures social order. But it has a 
bad side, even more easy to perceive, in that it dead- 
ens mind and tends to make social progress impossi- 
ble. China, until the recent awakening, was an ex- 
ample of what happens to a people given over to 
usage. Only one people in ancient times, the Greeks, 
had intellectual initiative to break through the crust 
of custom, and by so doing they made a distinct ad- 
vance in civilization. But for the rediscovery of 
Greek literature in the Renaissance, and the conse- 
quent fresh impetus given to progress, it may be 
doubted if Europe would to-day have anything worthy 
to be called a civilization. 

Another relatively new science has made a contribu- 
tion of utmost value to the historian, comparative 
religion. The general temper, even more than the 
specific conclusions, of the historic investigator has 
been affected by this discipline. Comparative relig- 
ion, as pure science, does not view religions as true or 
false, but as facts. Some beliefs may be true and 
some false, but all exist. Comparative religion at- 
tempts to discover the historic order of religious ideas, 
rather than to appraise them. It has proved religion 
to be universal. The consciousness of man has ever 
been the temple in which an altar has been erected 
“To a God unknown.” In the conviction that the 
unknown God might be more fully known, that union 
with the Divine is possible, and that in such union lies 
the secret of deliverance from the power of evil and 
the consciousness of ethical failure, we find the reason 
why religion is universal and immortal. 

But we reach this conclusion by the process of 
studying the historical development of religions. 
Mark Pattison well said: “The true approach to 
Christian antiquity is through pagan antiquity. The 
continuity of history is complete. There is no break.” 
To be sure, he was speaking of Christian literature, 
but his remark is quite as true of the religion that 
produced the literature. From primitive animism to 
Christianity seems a long step, but it is really a series 
of very short steps; and many ideas and practices »f 
the Christian Church are now clearly seen to go back 
for their origin to primitive animism and totemism 
So do our ethical ideas as related to religion. The 
god of primitive groups was the protector of the com- 
munity; the custom of the group was its ethics or 
moral law; an offence against the community was an 
offence against the god. I do not need to point out 


the many forms in which this principle has survived in 
Christianity ; but perhaps it will not be amiss to point 
out, that this conclusion of comparative religion neces- 
sitates new criticism of ethics and will eventually 
greatly modify ethical ideas, and will to that extent 
both transform many of our ethical judgments of the 
past and bring about new ethical standards in the 
future. 

The aid of comparative religion is welcomed by the 
historian, because scientific study of religion is the 
only way in which truth may be finally winnowed 
from falsehood, and the only means by which the 
respect of thoughtful men can be held or regained for 
any form of religion. Though comparatively a new- 
comer in the sisterhood of the sciences, comparative 
religion has won some notable triumphs, and achieved 
some remarkable results. It has increased faith in 
religion, not as inherited tradition, but as personal 
experience. It has stimulated wholesome Christian 
agnosticism, and helped us to demark the realm of 
certainties where positive knowledge is attainabie, 
from the region of the mysterious and unknown, in 
which we can only speculate. It has helped us to a 
more valid judgment of the worth of the great relig- 
ions of the world. It has shown us that every historic 
religion, our own not excepted, has been debtor to 
others, and has thrown a flood of new light on the 
development of early Catholic Christianity. It has 
led us to see more clearly the truth in its most serious 
rival as a world religion, Islam, and has compelled a 
complete rewriting of the older chapters of Christian 
history that deal with the contact and conflicts of 
Christianity with Islam. It has brought about a very 
different appreciation of Mohammed and the Koran 
and made all the older literature quite antiquated, 
since it was even more defective in spirit than in 
knowledge. 

Though the facts disclosed and reinterpreted by 
comparative religion have often been used in hostile 
and destructive criticism of Christianity, this circum- 
stance does not invalidate the facts or constitute a real 
objection to the science. For it is quite as true that 
these facts have also been used as a valuable contri- 
bution to Christian apologetic, and that the net result 
of the science has been emphatic confirmation of 
Christian faith. Men’s conviction of the superiority 
of Christianity to other great religions of the world 
is, on the whole, considerably stronger and far more 
intelligent now than it was before the science was 
born. Indeed, it may now for the first time be prop- 
erly called conviction; before, it was mere prejudice. 
At the same time, we have witnessed a welcome 
decay of that the 
assumption that Christianity, in the current form 
of orthodoxy, was the final 
truth, and that all other faiths were necessarily and 
entirely “ false.” 


spirit formerly manifest in 


and perfect religious 


Throughout the history of religions we have traced 
a slow spiritual and ethical progress, which culminates 
in the teachings of Jesus, on all hands admitted to 
be the purest religion and the highest ethics yet at- 
tained by man. Nowhere else do we find a field of 
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spiritual vision so wide, or a hope of spiritual attain- 
ment so lofty. Christianity is the final religion, 
doubtless, but Christianity has not yet assumed its 
final form, if for no other reason, because it has not 
yet fully understood and consistently applied to the 
facts of life the teaching of its Founder. In the final 
form, it will represent and glorify all that is true in 
the older ethnic faiths, as well as retain, purify and 
enlarge all that is implicit in its original unique ideas. 

For lack of time, I must mention briefly other 
sciences and their contributions to historical study. 
The new psychology has given us enlightening princi- 
ples and inspiring guidance. There is the less need 
to speak at length of this, because it is so familiar to 
every man who makes slightest pretense of keeping 
abreast of the thought and literature of the age. How 
great the modifications of idea and method forced on 
the historian by the advance in psychology, may easily 
be inferred by one who has read books like Star- 
buck’s “ Psychology of Religion,” or Cutten’s “ Psy- 
chological Phenomena of Christianity,” or Ames’s 
“ Psychology of Religious Experience.” 

Sociology, the science of society, has done much to 
produce the New Church history. Sociology seis 
itself the task of investigating human life as a whole. 
Its field is thus larger than that of history, but a 
considerable part of the territory is common ground. 
Historical investigation is mainly analytical, the dis- 
covery of fact; when we come to the synthetic part 
of the work, generalization, the discovery of laws, 
tracing the genetic relations of facts, history impinges 
on sociology. Sociology is concerned mainly with the 
evolution and organization of the social group or com- 
munity, the political units out of which nations and 
governments arise. Through such study, we discover 
that the progress of civilization has been due to those 
social groups that we call cities; this is testified by the 
word itself: to civilize is to “ citify.”” Hence sociol- 
ogy guards us from the error to which the anthropolo- 
gist is peculiarly prone: of studying too exclusively 
the nomad tribe, the country clan. The pedigree of 
society is by the town line. Our religion itself wit- 
nesses to the significance of this change of view: 
the oldest traditions of our faith have to do with 
primitive society and the Garden of Eden, while the 
culmination of Christianity is pictured in our Scrip- 
tures in a city, the New Jerusalem. 

Sociology has influenced Church history, less by 
discovery of new fact, than by new interpretation of 
old facts. What theology has for ages called a fallen 
man, social science calls an uncompleted man. Bota 
insist on the possibility and necessity of regeneration; 
but while theology has regarded this as an exclusively 
spiritual change, social science understands a change 
both spiritual and physical, each conditioning the 
other, and neither fully attained apart from the other. 
While, therefore, theology has given us important 
truth concerning man, social science has led us into 
fuller truth which theology is now striving to assimi- 
late. 

Finally, the new development in philosophy known 
as pragmatism has played no small part in giving us 
the New Church history, and its work is by no means 


finished. Much readjustment is yet necessary to 
bring our interpretation of historical facts and great 
movements into harmony with this new way of think- 
ing. Pragmatism is simply the attempt to talk things 
over and to think things through, until we have ar- 
rived at a theory of life in precise accord with the 
facts of life. Most philosophies of the past have 
either ignored fact or have refused to see anything but 
fact. We have called one sort idealism and the other 
materialism. Pragmatism is both idealistic and ma- 
terialistic, and refuses to be exclusively either. It 
makes better place, therefore, than previous philoso- 
phies for both science, which is concerned with the 
realm of fact, and faith, which is concerned with the 
realm of spirit. Other philosophies have denied either 
science or faith, and some have denied both. 

We are, perhaps, more interested in inquiring what 
place pragmatism makes for faith. It makes no place 
at all for what vast numbers of people call faith. 
“ Faith,” said the bright little boy, “ is believing what 
you know isn’t so.” That defines with scientific accur- 
acy the so-called “faith” of a large part of the 
human race. ‘“‘ Hardening oneself in belief when 
there are circumstances calculated to awaken doubt,” 
says Professor Myers, “ is justly regarded by the man 
of science as treachery to truth and an unpardonable 
sin.”' True faith is believing what you have a 
rational justification for supposing to be so. It is pro- 
longing the curve of knowledge into the infinite un- 
known. Practically, it is acceptance of the reason- 
able hypothesis as a basis of action; for, as Bishop 
Butler said long ago, “ probability is the guide of 
life.” 

The older philosophies were, for the most part, 
founded on metaphysics, a priori considerations, pre- 
suppositions regarding the nature of the world and 
things. Pragmatism follows the a posteriori method. 
It asks first, What is? then, Why? Therefore, it 
gives due weight to experience. It wants to know 
regarding an idea, How does it work? If it works, 
it is true. Or, it may be put in this way: the prag- 
matic test of truth is twofold: truth is that which 
satisfies a need; and truth is that which has been 
tested by results. Eternal truth, if there is such a 
thing, must be remanded to theology, the science of 
God and the eternities. Philosophy, which has to 
do with the present and the finite, must hope to dis- 
cover, not eternal truth, but a body of working truths. 
And so, the pragmatic definition of truth in the ab- 
stract might well be: a collection of tested and proved 
working hypotheses. 

This gives us a new idea not only of truth but of 
its opposite. “ Error,’ as Professor Bawden says, 
“is not removed by denying it: it disappears only in 
being transformed into truth, by being put into its 
proper place in relation to other partial truths.””? 
The final test of every experience, whether of the in- 
dividual or of mankind, is whether it enables us to 
move on to further experiences. Truth is of value for 
determining other values. This is no new thing, 


2“ Principles of Pragmatism,” pp. 204, 205. 
1“ History as Past Ethics,” p. 354. 
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though men are now saying it in a new way. Ritschl 
said the same thing in theology, in his theory of value- 
judgments, a full generation before Bergson and 
James began to talk about pragmatism. 

Is pragmatism, then, the final philosophy? The 
question is absurd, if taken literally. There is no 
final philosophy, because life is not final. Just as 
continually advancing knowledge makes final science 
inconceivable, so advancing life, life ever broadening 
and deepening and enriched by new experiences, will 
ever demand readjustment of our theory of living. 
But pragmatism is the final philosophy for most of us; 
it will last out our time; and we must do our thinking 
in its terms and adjust our knowledge to its principles. 
And since it makes so large a place for Christian ex- 
perience, since it lays stress on the workableness of 
ideas and things, it offers strong encouragement to a 
new evaluation of the doctrine and institutions, as 


well as the events, of Christian history. For several 
decades now the idea of research has been dominant 
among historical students; the great effort has been 
to arrive at exact fact. This is praiseworthy and 
even indispensable; but it is only a beginning, a 
foundation. The great question, after you have 
caught your fact is, What is its significance? Has it 
any value as instruction, as warning or as stimulus? 
The worth of pragmatism to the historian is its urg- 
ing to supplement research by philosophy, so that we 
may not only recover the fact, but understand it. We 
may look with some confidence, therefore, to a modi- 
fication of the dry-as-dust method of studying and 
writing history, and a revival of the method of Thucy- 
dides and Gibbon and Macaulay. It will not be so 
much the rise of a new school of Church history, after 
all, as the palingenesis of an old. 


Who IRules Germany? 


BY PROFESSOR ADOLF REIN, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


The question, “ Who rules Germany?” cannot pos- 
sibly be answered in a single phrase or by a single 
word. The political conditions of Germany are per- 
haps the most intricate and complicated of Europe. 
The general public outside of Germany has therefore 
very rarely a right idea of the working of the German 
Constitution. It seems to me to be excusable. I am 
almost inclined to say, it is natural. It is now two 
hundred and fifty years since the question, “ Who 
rules Germany?” was first asked. The most famous 
and the most scholarly men of political science of 
those days wrote big books trying, without success, to 
give a short, clear answer to the question. They were 
racking their brains about what sort of a political 
being the German empire was; whether it was a mon- 
archy or a democracy or an aristocracy. They did not 
know how to answer. But, finally, a scholar and able 
politician, the famous Samuel Pufendorf, found the 
solution by writing down in his book on the Constitu- 
tion of Germany, that well-known phrase: Germany is 
an irregulare aliquod corpus et monstro simile,—a 
certain irregular body, and similar to a monster. 

The shortest illustration for the exactness of this 
statement can be given by telling you that at the end 
of the eighteenth century Germany was composed of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine bodies 
politic. They were all reichsunmittelbar, which 
meant, directly under an emperor who had no power 
whatsoever. Those one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine practically independent parts of Germany 
were as unequal as sun, moon and stars. Some were 
influential powers, some were free cities, some were 
small principalities, some were catholic bishoprics or 
monasteries, quite a few were knights of the empire, 
and there were even some independent so-called 
empire-villages, little free communities, in the affairs 
of which nobody could legally interfere, except the 


emperor; and even he only in so far as he had not 
given special privileges. And what could an emperor 
do who had no army, no police, no civil service, 
nothing whatsoever to execute his will? 

Now, the nineteenth century has pretty thoroughly 
done away with those institutions of the old empire, 
so that one cannot say to-day, the German Empire is 
monstro simile. But there have remained enough 
curious and strange political phenomena to still give 
to a present-day observer the right to say that Ger- 
many is an irregulare aliquod corpus, a state con- 
trary to the common rules. No one can say that Ger- 
many is a monarchy because we have an emperor; or 
that she is an aristocratic republic, because we have 
a Federal Council (Bundesrat); or that she is a 
democracy, because we have a law-making popular 
assembly (Reichstag). In Germany, these three 
famous forms of government exist at the same 
time, and, in addition to them, various other forces 
have to be considered. 

German life at the present day is still full of coa- 
trasts, even of contradictions. You know that variety is 
a great characteristic of German culture. There is a 
world of difference between a man from Hamburg and 
a man of Miinchen, a man of East Prussia and a man 
of Elsass. The most orthodox and the most extrava- 
gant ideas are agitated at the same time throughout the 
country. Radical materialists and strong idealists are 
teaching in the same universities. The greatest ex- 
pounder of modern socialism and the greatest ex- 
pounder of modern individualism, Marx and 
Nietzsche, are Germans of the same generation. Per- 
haps the greatest Catholic political party is to be 
found in Germany, the land of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. There is a strong centralized military organ- 
ization and a highly-developed local self-government. 
Germany is the well-known land of music and yet she 
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is able to put, by her growing commerce and expand- 
ing industry, the greatest commercial nation of the 
world into a constant state of nervousness. 

Must not all these antagonistic and contradictory 
elements in the soul of the German people express 
themselves also in politics and government? Can you 
expect to find a simple system which can be easily 
explained by a rationalistic way of reasoning? Can 
you conceive of any satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who rules Germany?”’ that is short in itseif 
and easily given? 

There is no other way out of this difficulty than to 
take into consideration all the various political forces 
or will-centers, as I call them, to describe them and 
to value their influence on the state. Owing to the 
number of these active and influential powers the only 
thing that can be done here is to point out those that 
seem to occupy the foreground, that seem to exert 
the greatest influence. By doing this I will first 
briefly discuss the economic and social powers, for 
they are the fundamental forces of every country, and 
after that I will try to give a short review of the 
political powers, political taken in its original narrow 
sense. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Ger- 
many was an agricultural state. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century Germany is an agricultural, 
an industrial and a capitalistic state. When Napo- 
leon came to Germany he found a nation of about 
twenty-five millions, chiefly occupied in the growing 
of grain, in raising of cattle and planting of potatoes. 
In the towns, all of which were small, the people were 
engaged in industry on a small scale. To-day the Ger- 
mans are still growing grain, raising cattle and plant- 
ing potatoes, but at the same time they occupy mil- 
lions of hands in thousands of factories; they open the 
ground to bring to light coal, minerals and metals ; they 
have their agents all over the world to buy raw mate- 
rial and sell ready-made wares. And behind the in- 
dustries the banks are working, with hundreds of 
branches throughout the country gathering up the 
capital that is growing out of these new German 
activities, and sending it out again to new industrial, 
commercial or financial undertakings. 

Capital, industry and commerce are new German 
powers. These three wish to have a voice where be- 
fore only agriculture and the small trade of the small 
towns could be heard. These three new forces have 
laid their hands on the steering-wheel of the German 
Empire to help shape the course that shall be taken. 

To these economic changes and new formations, 
social changes and new social formations correspond. 
Wherever a new economic system comes into exist- 
ence, new social classes are created. New types of 
men develop with their own distinct way of thinking 
and feeling and their own political aspirations. They 
take their place by the side of the old social classes, 
and are fighting with them for the greatest possible 
influence on the state. The two most important 
among these new social groups are on one side what 
we call in Germany the Unternehmer, the entrepre- 
neurs of English economists, and on the other side 
the wage-earners. 


The Unternehmer, the captains of industry, as Car- 
lyle used to call them in England, the coal-barons and 
chimney-aristocrats, as they are often called in Ger- 
many, are the directors of companies, banks, corpora- 
tions and trusts, the owners of stocks and bonds, of 
factories and ships. They form a new class of men of 
great economic power, being the path-finders of new 
wealth. 

However great the influence of the leaders in the 
new industrial and commercial system may be, the 
inner relation of the Unternehmer to the state is in 
fact strangely negative. The explanation of that is 
to be found in history. When the banker, the manu- 
facturer and the merchant began to rise, they found 
in the institutions of the old state all sorts of obsta- 
cles. So they became “ liberal,’’ which meant in those 
days opposition to the many different tariffs of the 
single German states, opposition to all unnecessary 
police regulations. In a word, opposition to every 
kind of interference of the state in commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial matters. In that way politics, 
with the “undertakers” became somewhat negative. 
They came to regard the state as a more or less neces- 
sary evil, and they defended the theory: the less gov- 
ernment the better. What they wished was liberty 
for the development of their commercial enterprises. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in Ger- 
many on the fact that so few members of the new 
commercial class are to be found in governmental posi- 
tions. Very often the German government has been 
blamed because that class is not taken into considera- 
tion according to its importance and that its talents 
for organization are not used in the interest of the 
state. This criticism seems to me not to be justifia- 
ble. The true explanation for the fact that the cap- 
tains of industries and their sons do not enter the ser- 
vice of the state lies in their own attitude toward the 
state. A man who considers the state as an evil, per- 
haps as a necessary evil, who has become accustomed 
to think, “The less government the better,” cannot 
possibly be a creative and constructive statesman. 
And so the fact remains that the organizing talents to 
be found among the commercial classes are of little 
account in the government of the community. 

That, of course, does not mean that they have no 
influence. As I said before, they are the leaders in 
that powerful movement that has transformed Ger- 
many from an agricultural state into a capitalistic in- 
dustrial state. They are a powerful economic and 
social aristocracy, but they are not, at least not 
to-day, a political aristocracy. 

Perhaps this transformation into a political aris- 
tocracy will take place in the near future. For some- 
thing seems likely to force the chimney-aristocrats, 
perhaps against their own will, to give a part of their 
time and energy to truly political problems. That 
something is, that the other new social class created 
by the new economic development takes a very posi- 
tive stand with regard to the idea of the state. The 
wage-earner does not, like his employer, regard the 
state as a necessary evil. He, on the contrary, awaits 
his welfare and salvation from the state, and only 
from the state. The wage-earner says, “I can be 
everything with the state, without the state, I shall be 
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nothing.” He believes in socialism, for he is not 
economically strong enough to stand alone. 

The number of the members of the “ fourth estate,” 
as the workmen are sometimes called, reaches into the 
millions. But these millions are not a_ confused 
crowd, they are a well-organized mass. The first 
period in the history of the German workman, when 
he was nothing else than a proletarian, a wretched 
being dwelling in the suburbs of the big towns, selling 
his work for any wage offered—that first period of 
misery and destitution has gone. The German work- 
ingman ceased to be a proletarian when he began te 
organize. He forced his employer to give him higher 
wages, shorter hours, better places to work in. The 
government helped him by creating that gigantic com- 
pulsory state insurance which the other nations are 
trying now to copy. Since that time the German 
wage-earner began to rise. One thing he has learned 
during his short history; that is, that his welfare rests 
upon regulation and union. He believes, henceforth, 
only in organization. And as the state is the greatest 
of all organizations, the aim of the German working- 
man is to get the government into his power in order 
to be able to complete the socialization of the country. 

However, the influence of the “ fourth estate’ on 
German politics is on the whole, more indirect than 
direct. ‘The workmen are able to force the German 
statesmen to take them into account, for they have 
well-established, strong and powerful organizations, 
trade-unions and coéperative societies. But they are 
not yet able to enforce their radical program. Fur- 
ther, the Social Democrats still refuse to a very large 
degree to take an active part in the solution of the 
pressing problems of the day. In that way they 
have put themselves outside their real surroundings 
and necessarily checked their progress in getting con- 
trol of the government. Employees, like employers, 
are of an enormous indirect influence on the state, 
but neither class has at present a fully developed 
feeling of political responsibility. Not the employees, 
because they are still too doctrinaire and Utopian; net 
the employers because they have no constructive 
political ideals. 

It seems to me that this is the chief reason why the 
older social classes of Germany have been able to keep 
their political power and strength, by the side of the 
two new social forces, to a much fuller extent than 
we are inclined to believe. 

The nobility, the peasants, and the burghers are up 
to this day great social factors in German life. These 
three historical classes, with an origin far back in the 
past, are even in our generation influencing the state 
and trying to retain their political importance al- 
though economically they are much weakened. 

Nobility—the great land-owning nobility—wher- 
ever it has appeared in history, whether in England, 
in Germany, in Japan, in Turkey, or the American 
slave-states, has developed a strong, deep-rooted con- 
sciousness of political responsibility. In former cen- 
turies the nobleman was the military protector and 
the judge of the country. While the others were 
working, he was fighting. Where there were dissen- 
sions, he administered justice. In later years, when 


the state needed a more elaborate administration, the 
nobleman was put at the head of it, the idea being 
that governing and commanding was the business oi 
the nobleman. In those times originated the sense of 
political responsibility of the aristocracy, together 
with her claim to a monopoly-like position in the man- 
agement of governmental affairs. ‘To-day this monop- 
oly is actually broken, but nevertheless a very large 
percentage of the high positions in the different state 
governments and state armies and in the diplomatic 
service of the Empire are still occupied by gentlemen 
who have that little word “ von” before their names. 

It is not an easy matter to speak shortly about the 
inner relationship between the peasant and the state. 
The peasant has his own peculiar thoughts about gov- 
ernment, its purpose and its usefulness. ‘The German 
peasant is a curious mixture of the Democrat and the 
Monarchist. This fact has, as far as I know, never 
found a shorter and better expression than in the year 
1848, when we had our revolution in Germany. Some 
peasants of the Grand-Duchy of Baden came to- 
gether, started a revolution in their district, and pro- 
claimed as their program: “ We want a republic, but 
with the Grand Duke at its head ’’—a very amusing, 
but a very wise and prophetic thought, for the Ger- 
man Empire of the present day is in a certain sense 
a republic, with an emperor at its head. 

Between the two industrial and the two agricultural 
classes stand the burghers, or to use a more modern 
and more appropriate name the middle class; that 
class which occupies the social middle ground between 
the captains of industry and the workmen on one side 
and the nobility and peasants on the other. Who be- 
longs to this middle group? All those whom we are 
not able to put into the ranks of the four other 
groups: the rest of the nation—a mixed but rather 
important crowd. There are to be found as in olden 
times, the artisan, the craftsman, the retail merchant; 
there are the city and state officers; the so-called edu- 
cated judges, artists, 
preachers; there are the small independent persons 
and all sorts of strange and undefinable people. All 
these constitute the middle class. 


classes, teachers, professors, 


Now, does it seem likely that such a mixed society 
can exert a great influence as a social class? Does 
this group of the rest of the nation produce a strong 
will power which has something to say in the affairs 
of the state? What do these people think about the 
state? 

Originally, the burghers were united by their city 
patriotism. This old city patriotism has almost dis- 
appeared. The German burgher is equally happy and 
contented whether he lives in Kéln or in Berlin, in 
Miinchen or in Kénigshberg. He has changed from the 
member of a city to a member of the state. He is 
directly interested in the state and its government. 
Most of the state officials are taken out of his ranks, 
even a large number of cabinet ministers and state 
secretaries, in the empire as well as in the different 
states and free cities. But furthermore, the middie 


class is the class of the educated people and the 
learned professions; which means from our point of 
view, the class of political discussions and of the most 
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divergent political theories. No one else in the 
nation is thinking in a more unselfish way about poli- 
tics than the members of the middle class. ‘This 
thinking and discussing and theorizing is at once a 
source of political weakness and political strengtn. 
Political weakness: for it makes united action of the 
middle classes impossible. Political strength: for it 
influences to a large degree the action of the state. 
I mean to say by this, that it makes a lot of difference 
what scholars and teachers have to say about politics. 
It is no rare case in Germany that a bill under dis- 
cussion is defended with the argument that this or 
that University professor has scientifically proved 
that it is best to act in such and such a way. That 
old truth is still standing to-day: knowledge is power. 

Let us sum up. ‘The German people is composed 
of five great social groups which are standing in the 
center of its political life; the “‘ Unternehmer,” or 
“undertakers,” the workmen, the nobility, the peas- 
ants and the middle classes. Each of these five 
groups has its own conception of the state and pro- 
duces a certain political will. But they all wish to 
be of as great importance in the state as possible; 
they try to hold the most influential voice in the coun- 
cil of the nation. The captain of industry, commerce 
and finance wants an open road for his spirit of busi- 
ness. The workman fights for the security of his 
existence. The nobleman wishes to keep as great a 
part in the leadership of the nation as possible. The 
peasant is asking for prosperous times. And the man 
of the middle class tries as an honest middleman 
should, to hold back the two far-reaching aspirations 
of the others and to help bring about those “ com- 
promises ’’ which are necessary in a great modern 
complicated state. 

Passing now from the social groups to the political 
parties, we come to that place where we can best 
watch the securing of the compromises, agreements 
and arrangements; the Reichstag—the popular 
assembly of the whole Empire. The Reichstag is 
composed of the political parties that represent the 
different sections of people. It would make our dis- 
cussion very much easier if the political parties wouid 
simply correspond to the five great social groups; :f 
we had in Germany a big business party, a workinyg- 
man’s party, an aristocratic party, a peasant party 
and a middle class party. But, in this the most intri- 
cate nation of Europe, political conditions are not so 
simple. True, there are some parties that represent 
foremost certain class interests, above all, the largest 
party in the house. the Social Democrats. They are 
tending more and more to be nothing more than a 
labor party. But the Reichstag contains more than 
five parties; it contains ten, twelve or fifteen; the 
number changes. As some parties die, some are newly 
created, and some unite under a new name. Of course, 
some of these parties are very small and have only a 
few representatives in the house, sometimes not more 
than one. Yet even one member may have the fate of 
a bill in his hands. 

I shall not attempt to describe all these different 
parties of the Reichstag. This is a large subject, and 
to consider it adequately we would have to go far back 
into the history of the nineteenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies; we would have to study the problem of Ger- 
man unification and the solution of this problem by 
Bismarck; we would have to speak of the parties of 
England and Western Europe, and everything that 
has had any influence in the composition of the 
German Parliament. 

One party, however, must be mentioned here; 
namely, that party of which one has said “ that it de- 
termined German politics during the last twenty 
years.” ‘This party, at first, violently opposed to the 
German Empire, and now trying to rule it, is the 
Catholic party. It is called “ The Center,’ because 
its members sit in the middle of the Reichstag. The 
name is well chosen since the importance of the party 
lies chiefly in the fact that it occupies the middle part 
of the floor of the house. 

The Catholic party knows how to handle master- 
fully the system of changing majorities that is so 
characteristic for the Reichstag. One bill is passed 
by a certain group of parties, the next bill is passed 
by another group of parties, and so on. Every bill 
which becomes law is a compromise, each compromise 
is reached by the agreement of different codperating 
parties, in such a way that the influence of the differ- 
ent parties on, and their responsibility for the various 
laws is not the same. That is the general rule of the 
Reichstag. 

A sort of exception applies to the Center. The 
Center is a strict Church party, and therefore repre- 
sents all classes of the community: peasants, aristo- 
crats, workmen, captains of industry and middle 
class people; they all belong to the Center if they are 
good Catholics. Now, representing so many different 
interests, the Center feels itself obliged to take an 
active part in the making of almost all compromises; 
and, as the Center sits in the middle of the house, it is 
a very easy thing to form, according to the occasion, 
a majority with the progressive parties on the left or 
with the conservative parties on the right. That is 
the secret of the power of the Catholics in Germany. 

Therefore, whoever speaks of the German Reichs- 
tag must first take into consideration the Catholic 
party. It is true that at present the Social Demo- 
crats form the largest party in the house; but one 
can say, although it appears paradoxical, that the 
Socialists are the largest as well as the weakest party. 
They are weak because being by principle a party of 
class interests, they lessen their moral influence; and, 
being by principle a party of opposition, they restrict 
their direct influence on legislation. The Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals are divided into various groups, 
a fact that deprives them of the ability of strong and 
quick action. 

By the side of the Reichstag there is another assem- 
bly where German laws and politics are made; that is, 
the assembly of fifty-eight representatives of the 
German states. The Federal Council, corresponding 
in a certain way to the Senate of the United States, is 
a somewhat mysterious, but hard-working body of 
ambassadors. One hears very little about this branch 
of the government, because they hold their meetings 
behind closed doors, and I am inclined to think that a 
good many Germans do not realize even the existence 
of that body. And yet the Federal Council is to be 
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regarded as the real central point in the government 
of Germany. It is the place where the states present 
their wishes: Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hamburg, and 
so on, all the twenty-five states or twenty-six states, 
although Elsass-Lothringen has not yet attained the 
position of complete statehood. Here the many con- 
tradictions, diversities and differences of opinion, are 
somehow reconciled. The public, as probably very 
wisely arranged, does not hear much about the debates 
and discussions that are going on there. But what it 
sees in the end is the product: compromises. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most im- 
portant side in the construction of the “ Bundesrat ” 
lies, however, in the fact that it enables the man who 
is at the head of the German Empire, either Emperor 
or Chancellor, to exercise his influence on the making 
of law. 

The Emperor, as such, has in time of peace not 
very much power. He has less power than the Ameri- 
can President, for the President can rely upon the 
support of his party in Congress, and if his party has 
no majority there he can use his veto. The German 
Emperor has no such veto. All bills on which Bun- 
desrat and Reichestag agree become law, no matter 
what the Kaiser thinks about them. Even the con- 
stitution can be changed without his consent, pro- 
vided, of course, that the necessary majorities in both 
houses vote for it. By this way, that is by Reichs- 
Gesetz, by simple act of the Empire, the office of the 
German Emperor, for instance, could be abolished. 
The Kaiser is nothing else than the highest executive 
officer in the Empire. True, he holds his office by 
hereditary right, but this is a quite modern principle, 
for you know that the Emperors of the old Empire 
were elected and that that system did not work very 
satisfactorily. 

Now, of course, the Kaiser is at the same time al- 
ways King of Prussia, and as a king he has great 
powers. He, or the Prime Minister, the Chancellor, 
gives instructions to the seventeen Prussian ambassa- 
dors, or senators, if you want to call them so, in the 
Federal Council. These seventeen Prussian votes, 
among the whole number of fifty-eight, are of consid- 
erable influence, but they cannot count on a sure ma- 
jority. They may be outvoted very easily, and that 
has been done on some famous occasions. 

I would stop here if I did not know that you think 
by speaking of the German Emperor it is not enough 
to say: “ He has the power to instruct the seventeen 
Prussian representatives in the Federal Council how 
to vote.” William II holds the attention and arouses 
the imagination of the whole world, like very few 
others do. He is a man of wonderful magnetism, as 
every one realizes who comes in contact with him. He 
has lofty ideals, an exemplary character and that 
great gift of speech which means so much in our day. 
Bebel, the late Socialist leader; and William, it has 
been said, were the two greatest speakers of Germany. 
Both were impulsive by nature and threw their whole 
personality in whatever they did or said. On many 
occasions the Kaiser has thrilled the whole nation by 
giving expression to its feelings in short powerful 
phrases. 


Now, I want you to understand that all this is 
William II, and not the German Emperor. All that 
which has been called the “ personal rule” belongs 
to the personality of the present Emperor, not to the 
office. Monarchical Germany cannot remove the influ- 
ence of strong characters any more than can repub- 
lican America. And yet, ever and ever again one is 
talking about the “ absolutism” that is still prevail- 
ing in Germany. As I read the other day in a well- 
known American review: “ Strictly speaking there is 
no political liberty in Germany’’; “ Lése majesté 
still prevents free speech’; “‘ Men are imprisoned for 
expressing certain political opinions,’ and so on. 

Anyone who reads such statements and knows any- 
thing about Germany simply smiles and wonders how 
it is possible that a man, blinded by the splendor of 
the imperial person, can lose his ability to see the 
real political proceedings and conditions. 

I hope I have been successful in my endeavor to 
show that it would be wrong to say, “ Germany is gov- 
erned by a single person.’”’ No great modern nation 
can possibly depend on the will of a single human 
brain. In every people there are various places where 
political power exists. I have tried to point out a few 
of them, perhaps the most important ones that exist 
in Germany. They all have a part in the ruling of the 
country. If anything can be accomplished, they must 
combine and agree upon compromises. 

To use a metaphor—and with this metaphor let me 
close—the politics of a great nation resembles a 
modern orchestra which is composed of many different 
instruments. No single instrument stands out above 
all the others. A certain group plays at one time, 
then follows another and another. The combinations 
of instruments change constantly and, perhaps, only 
the most important tunes are played in unison. That 
country is to be called happy where all the different 
political instruments produce, under the leadership of 
the common weal, well-composed and well-sounding 
political music.’ 

OHIO HISTORY TEACHERS. 

The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Dayton, 
on Friday and Saturday, November 7 and 8. The history 
section, which was attended by about sixty teachers, dis- 
eussed the following program under the leadership of 
D. C. Shilling: 

1, What should be the preparation of a High School 

teacher of history? How can we raise the standard? 

J. A. Tait, Newark High School. 

2. Should there be a separate course in industrial history 
in the High School? E. A. Kolb, South High School, 
Columbus. 

3. More time for Modern History? Is it justifiable? 
How secure it? R. H. Erwine, Springfield. 

4. Under present conditions how much state and local 
history can be taught? When and how teach it? 
L. O. Lantis, Columbus. 

5. Why not an Ohio History Teachers’ Association? 

6. One good way to “ manage” supplementary materials 
in history. G. Stivers, Steele High, Dayton. 

7. How much biographical study can we expect of our 
pupils? John Schwarz, Oxford. 


1 Paper read before the History Teachers’ Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland, at Syracuse, N. Y., April 
18, 1913. 
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The Teaching of Greek Jilistory 


IV. 


ATTEMPTS TO UNIFY THE GREEK 


WORLD POLITICALLY 


BY PROFESSOR RICHARD FREDERICK SCHOLZ, OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The title of this paper contains an implied admis- 
sion that the Greeks failed to achieve national politi- 
cal unity. The reason for their failure is generally 
attributed partly to geographical causes and partly 
to the political incapacity of the Greeks. By way of 
compensation the emphasis is placed on their cultural 
mission and their achievements in art, literature, and 
science, particularly under the leadership of fifth cen- 
tury Athens. And yet the Greeks themselves re- 
garded these as the by-products of their intensive 
political life. ‘To them man was primarily and essen- 
tially a political, i. e., a “ polis” or city-state animal. 
It is well to remember that citizenship and democracy 
and the state as well as science (Wissenschaft) were 
first born in Greece. 

The originality of the Greeks lies above all in their 
political creations, and their successive attempts at 
political unity should not be presented merely as 
formal narrative or as “antiquities” with a mere 
formal analysis of political institutions. In order to 
approach the problem of Greek political unity his- 
torically, with a proper appreciation of perspective 
and continuity of development, it is imperative first, 
to realize the conditions under which and the limita- 
tions within which the Greeks were working out their 
solution of the problem; second, to understand and 
appreciate the nature of the great political creation of 
the Greeks, the polis; third, to treat Greek political 
development as an integral part of the geographical 
distribution of the Greek race, without undue empha- 
sis on Athens and Sparta; and, finally, to present it 
as a continuous process of development in its larger 
historical setting and with a proper distribution of 
emphasis and time in teaching the subject. 

I. First, then, an enumeration and evaluation of 
the factors making for and against the political unity 
of the Greeks :— 

1. Migrations.—The historic Greeks of the city- 
state period were the product of intensive race-mix- 
ture and culture-contacts of successive waves of Indo- 
Germanic invaders from the north into a land already 
occupied by earlier Mediterranean peoples with a 
(Mycenean) culture of their own. The pre-Dorian 
tribes, who had assimilated much of this pre-Greek 
culture, were in turn forced out of the Greek mainland 
by their Dorian kinsmen into the islands and across 
the Aegean to the Asia Minor coast which now lay 
open to them, due to the decline of Hittite power. The 
Dorians destroyed the remnants of the earlier main- 
land culture and their early development, essentially 
agrarian, was therefore less rapid and less diversified 
than that of the pre-Dorian (Aeolic and Ionian) peo- 
ples of the Aegean area. The effects of the migra- 
tions and of the geographical distribution of these 


early Greek tribes, involving as they did a sudden 
interruption and discontinuity of development, new 
race-mixtures and culture-contacts, and new economic 
and political conditions, cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

2. Geography.—The Diaspora of the tribes and the 
atomizing effect of the migrations was further inten- 
sified by geographical influences in Greece and the 
Aegean. If the mainland Greeks were split up into 
isolated political units whose more or less uniform 
agrarian and feudal institutions accentuated the local- 
izing and centrifugal tendencies of this early period, 
the economic and political life of the Aegean (lonian) 
Greeks was bound to be transformed and quickened 
by the new and increasing influence of the sea. The 
absence of (politically) free and unoccupied land in 
Greece and the Aegean soon made itself felt and this 
first tribal period of migration, settlement, and ad- 
justment, was followed inevitably by a second great 
period of Greek expansion in and by city-states, the 
new political creation of the Middle Age of Greece. 
This further distribution of the Greeks over the sea- 
coast area from Crimea to Marseilles and from Nau- 
cratis and Cyrene to Syracuse and Cumae compli- 
cated the problem of Greek nationalism. Transporta- 
tion difficulties, the sheer question of time and dis- 
tance, to say nothing of the diversity of conditions in 
the different colonial areas as in the respective mother 
countries could hardly be expected to promote the 
larger political unity of this larger Greek world. This 
external development was accompanied by 

3. Internal revolution and evolution, economic, po- 
litical, and social. With the introduction and spread 
of the alphabet, writing, and coinage, with the ad- 
vance in metallurgy, with the spread of olive culture, 
and with the increasing importance of imports of grain 
and raw material and of slaves for the industrial de- 
velopment of the new cities, new social classes arose. 
The island and seacoast towns of the Aegean were soon 
brought to realize the incompatibility of the old self- 
sufficient agrarian polis with the new interests and 
demands of sea-born trade and commerce, while the 
communities of the Peloponnesus and of north and 
northwest Greece maintained the old agrarian condi- 
tions. This diversity in the rate and plane of eco- 
nomic development in the different parts of the Greek 
world resulted also in 

4. Diversity in the political institutions and consti- 
tutions of the different city-states. The conflict be- 
tween the democratic and oligarchical elements within 
the individual city-states—a disease which the Greeks 
called stasis—was reflected in the larger sphere of 
inter-state politics by the closer relations between 
the oligarchical and the democratic city-states respect- 
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ively. Unfortunately by the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury this political and constitutional alignment of 
city-states coincided, in a general way, with another 
alignment, that of the Ilonians and Dorians. 

5. The absence of a national monarchy and of a 
national church or priesthood. This was largely the 
result of the above-mentioned factors, and was of de- 
cisive importance in Greek history. With no super- 
ior political or religious authority to exercise a re- 
straining influence, there was complete freedom >f 
development throughout the Greek world, and, ac- 
cordingly, great local diversity, and universal com- 
petition. A comparison of the history of the Hebrew 
peoples will bring out the importance of this point. 

6. The absence of political pressure from without. 
The product of the most intense race-mixture and of 
culture-contacts, the Greeks were permitted by his- 
toric circumstances as by geographic position to de- 
velop normally and organically, to adjust themselves 
naturally to their own changing conditions without 
political interference or pressure from without, until 
they (or at least a large part of the Greek world) 
had entered the Modern Age in the last half of tie 
sixth century B.C., at the very time when the rise 
and advance of Persia and Carthage (with the Etrus- 
cans) were changing completely the conditions of 
Greek political freedom and development and were 
bringing to an end, for two centuries, Greek expan- 
sion. Decisive as the absence of political pressure 
from without had been in this first period of Greek 
political development, more decisive still was the 
appearance of these new world powers and empires on 
the frontiers of the larger Greek world. The larger 
political unity of the Greeks must be achieved at the 
expense of the sovereignty and autonomy of the city- 
state if national independence and freedom were to be 
maintained. The fifth century was the turning point 
in the history of the Greeks—of the world, in conse- 
quence. Polis vs. Imperialism in the cause of national 
independence—that was the issue henceforth, that 
was the dilemma from which the Greeks were to i 
rescued by the god-king Alexander. 

II. The nature of the polis—the Greek common- 
wealth. In view of all the factors noted above it is 
not surprising that the Greeks acting under conditicns 
favoring the utmost diversity and favored by the 
utmost freedom should have been the first to achieve 
the city-state and citizenship, nor that both political 
facts and both ideals were restricted to the narrow 
limits of the ancient polis,—the Greek was a polis- 
animal. The Greek city-state was the center of the 
corporate and political life of the community, which 
shared in a common ancestry and worshipped the 
same gods, and which had its own history, traditions, 
customs and laws. But all these were the charac- 
teristics not merely of a city community, but of a soy- 
ereign state, whose citizens had a direct voice in ques- 
tions regarding war and peace and foreign affairs 
generally, as also complete control of their domestic 
affairs at home. The autonomy and complete self- 
government of the city was in the polis combined with, 
coincident with, the sovereign rights and duties and 
responsibilities of a state. The city was at once tiie 


municipality, the state, the “ nation,’ and the Father- 
land. Similarly, citizenship was at once municipal 
and “ national.’ And this citizenship meant not oniy 
political rights. Property rights and the right of 
intermarriage also were, with few exceptions, the ex- 
clusive privileges of the citizens of each polis. In 
view of the common ancestry, the common gods, the 
common history and experience of the citizens of each 
and every individual polis, to extend the rights of citi- 
zenship and to pursue a liberal policy of naturaliza- 
tion and incorporation of foreigners would have beea 
political suicide to the Greek. For unlike Roman 
history, the history of Greece is not the history of one 
city and of its expansion into one Greek empire, but, 
due to historic and geographic causes, to internal and 
external reasons, the history of the Greeks is the his- 
tory of hundreds of independent states and “ nations ” 
with the utmost diversity in interests, institutions, and 
in the plane of culture and civilization attained. 
Until the changed conditions on the frontiers at the 
end of the sixth century, there was no crying need for 
large political unity. In the meantime all the divi- 
sive forces and factors noted above were operating 
against it. Finally, in the absence of an international 
law recognized by all the states, without the modern 
system of credit, loans, and bonds, and with the prac- 
tical limitations imposed on shipping and transporta- 
tion generally, the political unity of the Greek world 
was an impossible ideal. 

III. The geographical basis of Greek history. To 
prevent harmful generalizations and to guard against 
excessive idealization of and undue emphasis on the 
history and achievements of Athens and Sparta, 
Greek political development should be studied in its 
connection with Greek expansion and with the his- 
torical development of the ancient world generally. 
In dwelling on the political development of the main- 
land Greeks in the period up to 500 B.C., it should 
not be forgotten that it was the Aegean basin which 
was the heart and center of the early historic Greek 
world, even after the great age of colonization had 
transformed a large part of the Mediterranean into 
a Greek lake. In the fifth century, one of the vital 
developments was the increasing importance of the 
westward movement in ‘Athenian imperial develop- 
ment, and the growing importance of the Greater 
Greece of the West. In the fourth century, the rise 
of the hitherto backward districts of Greece, and es- 
pecially of Macedon, made up in a way for the losses 
to Hellenism in the West and in Asia Minor, until the 
conquests of Alexander and the consequent shift in 
the center of gravity eastward opened up new fields 
for Greek expansion and new possibilities for Greck 
city civilization. To bring out these larger develop- 
ments, a physical wall map of the ancient world is 
indispensable, and fortunately the need has already 
been successfully met. 

IV. The periods of Greek history. Just as a wider 
geographic treatment of Greek political history is 
desirable, so the need of a more rational and a saner 
distribution of time and emphasis to be given to the 
different periods of Greek history seems imperative. 
Greek political development, even during the short 
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interlude of the supremacy of Philip and Alexander, 
was, after all, from the standpoint of new political 
creations, a continuous and constructive story to the 
days of the Roman conquest, and should be treated as 
a whole. More time and emphasis should be given to 
the constructive aspects of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.C., and the century after the death of Alex- 
ander should not be treated as incidental to the history 
of Roman expansion. ‘To assist towards a sounder 
historical perspective, the following four periods are 
suggested: (1) From the Dorian migrations to 550- 
500 B.C. (the rise and advance of Persia and 
Carthage) ; (2) 500-387/6 B.C. (the Peace of Antai- 
cidas); (3) 387/6-323 B.C.; (4) 3238 to the 
conquest and incorporation of Greece and the Graeco- 
Macedonian fragments of Alexander’s empire into 
the Roman empire. To justify this periodization, a 
short historical sketch is here given for each of the 
periods. 

(1) To the rise of Persia and Carthage (550-500 
B.C.). Going back to the earliest days of the Middle 
Age Greek world, when kinship and religion were the 
only bonds of Greek society and the later Greek 
polis was not yet, the kindred folk joined in religious 
associations (loosely called Amphictyonies) in which 
the tribe or “ folk’ was the unit. These tribal unions, 
with their common central shrine, their common cult, 
games, and festivals, may be dismissed without fur- 
ther comment in view of the full and adequate treat- 
ment they receive in all the standard text-books. 

With the rise and spread of the Greek city-states, 
there developed out of the older right of guest-friend- 
ship the Greek international law. 
Gradually these informal political relations led to 
commercial agreements, or vice versa, by which reci- 
procity in the matter of civil or property rights might 
be guaranteed to members of the two contracting 
states. While these religious unions together with 
the prestige of the great oracles and the celebration 
of the Greek national games, and the commercial and 
trade relations, were potent factors in the creation 
of national sentiment and national solidarity, they 
did not impose nor imply political unity. 

With the growth of oversea trade and with the ex- 
pansion of the Greeks, new colonial empires were 
established, especially under some of the able “ ty- 
rants”. Periander of Corinth, after conquering Cor- 
cyra on the route to the west, carried out extensive 
colonization on the coast of Acarnania and Illyria, as 
also in the Aegean in Chalcidice. Thrasybulus of 
Miletus established Black Sea and 
carried on active trade relations with Sybaris and the 
Etruscans. Pisistratus of Athens brought the war 
with Megara to a_ successful and extended 
Athenian power in the Aegean by an alliance with 
Polycrates, the master of Naxos and Samos, by acquir- 
ing land in Thrace and the important Sigeum on the 
Hellespont, and by securing for Athens the predom- 
inance among Ionians at the Delian Amphictyony. 
These colonial empires of the tyrants were as short- 
lived as the tyrannies themselves. The tremendous 
colonizing movement of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies throughout the Mediterranean and the Black 


beginnings of 
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Sea served only to complicate the question of Greek 
political unity, and in the nature of the case, in the 
absence of all political relations between the colony 
and the mother-city, permanent colonial empires were 
out of the question. ‘Trade rivalry, however, led to 
the formation of commercial leagues (e. g. the Ere- 
trian and Chalcidian Leagues, made up of rival trad- 
ing cities of Asia Minor, Euboea and Magna Graecia) 
and often ended in trade wars (e. g. the Lelantine 
war, the struggle between Aegina and Athens). 
Favored by geographical conditions, larger political 
units developed in the plains and intermont basins 
of Laconia, Attica, Argos, Boeotia, and Thessaly. The 
most successful of all these attempts was the Sym- 


machia (alliance) of Sparta, the Peloponnesian 
League. This was an offensive and defensive union 


based on a series of separate alliances between each 
individual member of the League and Sparta. In 
origin and in its purposes, it was temporary. There 
was no permanent federal official, nor was there a 
permanent federal council, nor such a thing as federal 
citizenship. The autonomy and territorial integrity 
of ‘the constituent city-states was guaranteed. This 
League, founded in 550 B.C., by reason of its geo- 
graphical compactness, its strong Dorian nucleus, 
and above all the increasing prestige of Sparta, be- 
came permanent (550-370 B.C.). Sparta, thus sup- 
ported, was recognized as the greatest political and 
military power of the Greek world in the sixth cen- 
tury, and its aid and alliance was sought by the 
Lydian king Croesus against Cyrus as again later by 
the Asiatic Greek city-states in their revolt against 
Persia. 

Among the Greek pioneers on the frontiers east and 
west, frontier conditions demanded the strong right 
arm, and it is not surprising to find tyrannies the 
prevalent form of polity in the sixth century in Sicily 
and the Black Sea. By the middle of the same cen- 
tury the Asiatic Greek cities had become tributary to 
the Lydian king and with the fall of Croesus they 
were incorporated into Cyrus’ empire (547 B.C.). 
Persia had thus reached the Aegean and had become a 
neighbor of the island and mainland Greeks. In the 
west Carthage, with the help of the Etruscans, had 
succeeded in checking the advance of the Phoceans 
of Marseilles at the Battle of Alalia (535 B.C.), and 
was now, in self-defense, building up an empire and a 
sea-power which was ready to assume the aggressive 
against the western Greeks whenever the conditions 
should be favorable. With the rise and organization 
of these new powers, the question of political unity 
of the Greeks now became a part of the larger ques- 
tion of national Greek independence. Greek expan- 
sion also had reached its limits. The rise of cities, 
the increase of commerce and trade, and with it the 
growth of capitalism and industry (within the limita- 
tions of the ancient economic system) postponed for 
a time the evil effects of arrested expansion. But for 
the Greek cities of this modern age, the old self- 
sufficiency in the economic and political sense was at 
an end. 

(2) 500-387 B.C. With the fifth century begins 
the period of world politics and world economics of 
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the Greek modern age. Henceforth it was no longer 
merely a question of the autonomy and liberty of the 
individual Greek city-states-or-state, but there was 
involved the larger question of the independence of 
the Greek world—what was left of it, now that the 
Asiatic Greek cities were subject to the great world 
power of the East. The new international relations 
in politics and trade became increasingly important 
and finally decisive factors in subsequent Greek his- 
tory, changing completely the conditions under which 
political unity must be achieved. Whatever advance 
had been made toward larger political units in the 
Greek homeland and in the greater Greece of the 
West, the basic political fact was and remained this 
period, the individual polis, which was at once a city 
and a state. Yet external as well as internal develop- 
ments demanded something larger. Hence in this 
period of the Greek polis, it must take the form of 
imperialism under the headship or hegemony of some 
one or other of the Greek city-states. Inasmuch as 
the new powers of Persia and Carthage were in con- 
trol of the Mediterranean through the Phoenician, 
Asiatic Greek, and Carthaginian fleets, and in view 
of the fact that the new modern age of cities raised 
the question of imports and exports and of oversea 
trade among the progressive Greek city-states, it was 
inevitable that the ultimate decision would be on the 
sea and that the leading Greek city-state must be 1 
great sea power. From this standpoint the failure of 
the Ionian revolt and of the three Persian campaigns 
ending in the joint and synchronous attack of Persia 
and Carthage and in the two great sea victories of 
Salamis and Himera were decisive. But they were 
only the beginnings of the larger world politics. 
Sparta, whose Peloponnesian League had been ex- 
tended into an Hellenic League for the defense of 
Greece (480-478 B.C.), Athens, with Temistocles’ 
victory at Salamis, and Syracuse, successful champion 
of the Greeks in the West, were now world powers 
and were destined to remain the leading Greek states 
in the world politics of this period. If the political 
pressure from without brought home to the Greeks the 
need of political unity, the tendencies of the modern 
age in Greece and the conflicting interests of the 
Greek powers introduced divisive factors. The rise 
and spread of Athenian influence was accompanied by 
the spread of the democratic movement throughout the 
Greek world, while Spartan policy and _ influence 
favored oligarchy. The same old fatal disease of 
stasis spread once more and produced that dualism 
between Sparta and Athens which was to be settled 
by the Peloponnesian war in favor of Sparta and the 
autonomy of the polis. Athenian imperialism and the 
increasing importance of Athenian interests in the 
West since the Peace of Callias and the thirty years’ 
truce with Sparta brought about the further dualism 
between Athens and Syracuse, while the position of 
Corinth became more and more impossible—and be- 
hind it all the gradual alignment of the Greek world 
into two camps, Dorian and Ionian. If world politics. 
therefore, made for unity, the new world economics 
and the internal political development of the Greek 
world more than complicated the problem of Greek 


political unity. It is in the light of these larger prob- 
lems and tendencies that Athens’ two unsuccessful 
attempts to achieve the political unity of the Greek 
world under her hegemony must be considered and 
judged. When Sparta showed herself unfit for the 
problems and duties of empire and once more retired 
to the headship of the Peloponnesian League, Athens, 
thanks to Pisistratus and Themistocles, was ready and 
able to take up the new task. The Confederacy of 
Delos was formed in 477 B.C. and justified its exist- 
ence by its successes against Persia, which were re- 
warded by the rapid extension of the League. Under 
Pericles the new aggressive imperialism by sea 
against Persia and by land against Sparta was the 
first comprehensive attempt toward the political unity 
of the Aegean and of old Greece. If it failed, it 
nevertheless left Pericles in complete control of the 
Aegean and the Black Sea areas and the Athenian 
Symmachia(alliance)was now transformed and consol- 
idated into an Athenian empire. In the peaceful years 
of the Periclean Age (446-431 B.C.) Athens, through 
the medium of her language, law, coinage, and culture 
was acting as one of the great leveling forces pre- 
paring the way for the larger Hellenism of the fourth 
and third centuries. When the divisive forces within 
the Greek world finally came to a head in 481 B.C., 
Athens and Pericles were ready. After ten years of 
warfare and, in spite of the plague, the Peace of 
Nicias (421 B.C.) found Athens’ position in the 
larger Greek world fairly secure, while the Pelopon- 
nesian League of Sparta was threatened with dissolu- 
tion. In 415 B.C., Athens made her second attempt to 
weld the political atoms into an united Greece under 
her leadership. Her increasing relations with the 
West (evidenced by the expedition of Laches in 
427 B.C.), her réle as champion of the Ionian Greeks 
of the West against Syracuse and her allies, Sparta’s 
difficulties with her own allies in Greece—all these 
favoring circumstances made the Sicilian expedition 
of Alcibiades anything but the wild dream and scheme 
of a supreme egotist. The complete failure of the 
plan practically settled the fate of Greek nationalism 
politically speaking. The only power qualified for 
the task had been unsuccessful, and the results of her 
failure were felt beyond the borders of the Greek 
world. An exhausted Athens invited the active inter- 
ference of Persia in the East, while Carthage and the 
Italic tribes were not slow to take advantage of the 
exhausted position of Syracuse and the political dis- 
union of Greater Greece. The rise of the new powers 
north of the Isthmus of Corinth only complicated the 
question of the balance of power in old Greece and the 
bitterness of the Peloponnesian War had sown the 
seeds of hatred and distrust. 

With old Greece torn by factions and internecine 
strife, with the Asiatic Greeks a prey of Persia, with 
Syracuse and the Western Greeks struggling against 
the aggressions of Carthage and the Italic barbarians, 
who now could unite the Greek world? Sparta and 
Syracuse, the victors in the Peloponnesian War, must 
answer the question. Sparta in the East was making 
her second attempt to achieve union by a second time 
expanding her Peloponnesian League into an Hellenic 
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League under her hegemony (405-895 B.C.). Her 
dreams of empire were shattered by the defeat of her 
fleet at Cnidos (394 B.C.). In the meantime an anti- 
Spartan coalition in Greece (in the Boeotian-Corinth- 
ian War) had been undermining Spartan prestige 
among her old allies, while the conspiracy of Cinadon 
revealed the dangers lurking nearer home. To secure 
her position in Greece, Sparta betrayed the larger 
liberties of her sister Greek cities. The Peace of 
Antalcidas (387-6 B.C.) was the end of Greek politi- 
cal union, independence and liberty. By the terms of 
the King’s Peace the Asiatic Greek cities were defi- 
nitely incorporated into the Persian empire. With the 
old program of the autonomy and freedom of the self- 
sufficient polis, Sparta hoped selfishly to maintain 
her league and her position in old Greece. In the 
West, meantime, the crisis had produced the man of 
the hour, and Dionysius I (405-367 B.C.) was laying 
the foundation for one of the greatest Mediterranean 
world powers of the fourth century. Hammering the 
Greeks of the West into a larger territorial state very 
different from the older Greek creations, he success- 
fully repulsed the advance of Carthage and, by means 
of an alliance which furnished him with mercenaries, 
arrested the advance of the southern Italic tribes. 
Crushing the last remnants of native Sicel national- 
ism, he proceeded to build up a great empire in South- 
ern Italy, extending his influence still further by col- 
onization in the Adriatic, and by alliances with the 
rising states of northwest Greece. Finally by foster- 
ing close relations with Sparta, he found support for 
his military despotism against possible republican 
reaction and mercenaries for his army, in return sup- 
porting Sparta as co-guarantor of the King’s Peace. 
Syracuse and Sparta, with the help of Persia, had 
united the Greek world—more truly, had divided it 
among themselves. If Dionysius held sway in the 
West by the rule of the fist, such a violation of Greek 
liberties and instincts would surely be resented, even 
though Plato sought to temper despotism by the 
benevolence of the philosopher-king. In the East the 
Asiatic Greeks were the subjects of the Persian king, 
while Sparta and the rest of old Greece found in him 
their master. Surely this was not Greek political 
unity. 

(3) 387-323 B.C. Inasmuch as the King’s Peace 
remained the basis of all subsequent negotiations and 
international relations between the Greeks and Persia, 
as also between the individual Greek city-states, until 
the supremacy of Macedon, the requirement and 
guarantee of the liberty and autonomy of the individ- 
ual polis contained in the agreement meant that Greek 
political unity was not to be achieved from within, 
and condemned old Greece to political disintegration 
and anarchy. Not only did it involve the dissolution, 
or, at any rate, the weakening of the promising federal 
unions in Boeotia, Thessaly, and Chalecidice; it also 
prevented all further attempts at actual and effective 
political organization. Under the express provisions 
of the Peace of Antalcidas, the Persian king was given 
supreme rights of arbitration, while their self-imposed 
political disunion made him master and suzerain in 
Greek affairs—until his position was contested by 


Philip of Macedon. Persia was the real dictator in 
the East, as was Dionysius in the West, and both 
were upholding the reactionary position of Sparta in 
Greece. Obviously the monarchical tendencies were 
making headway under conditions which precluded 
federalism, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
in this fourth century a recrudescence of tyranny, 
which only made the old civil strife (stasis) within 
the city-states the more acute. 

With the accession of the weakling Dionysius II, 
the great Greek territorial empire of the West soon 
fell to pieces. The old particularistic and separatist 
tendencies of the former Greek city-states reasserted 
themselves and thus prevented any adequate defense 
against their old foes, Carthage and the Italic tribes. 
In their distress the Western Greeks, who had only a 
few years before sent assistance to the mother coun- 
try, now in turn appealed to the old Greek homeland 
for aid. If Timoleon succeeded in restoring to the 
Sicilian Greek city-states their independence and 
autonomy and democratic constitutions, in uniting 
them in a republican federation, and in defeating Car- 
thage in a decisive battle on the Crimisus (339 B.C.), 
he merely postponed, but could not prevent, the final 
disintegration of the Greek world of the West. The 
subsequent attempts of Agathocles and Hiero were 
merely ephemeral creations. In like maner the 
Southern Italian Greek states were being crowded to 
the wall and conquered piecemeal. Tarentum, the last 
hope, appealed successively to Sparta, to King Alex- 
ander of the Molossians, and finally to King Pyrrhus 
of Epirus, but without being able to prevent the ad- 
vance of the Italic tribes and the ultimate success of 
Rome, the new world power in the Mediterranean. 

Sparta’s selfish and narrow policy in the Pelopon- 
nesus and her aggressions in the rest of Greece led 
inevitably to an anti-Spartan alignment of the Greek 
states. Most notable was the rise of the Theban em- 
pire under Epaminondas, and of Athens and the sec- 
ond Athenian Symmachia. Spartan sea-power had 
been on the wane since Cnidos in 894 B.C. Epami- 
nondas now penetrated the Spartan hive and defeated 
Sparta on her own ground at Leuctra (371 B.C.). 
Spartan prestige and Spartan imperialism were at an 
end, and with them went the dissolution of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League and the further disintegration of 
Greece in the Peloponnesus. The death of Epami- 
nondas at Mantinea in 362 B.C. was followed by the 
collapse of Theban imperialism. The last hope of 
Greece lay with Athens and her empire. With a dis- 
united and exhausted Greece, Athens, which even in 
the days of a Pericles and an Alcibiades had 
found the problem of Greek political unity and 
of national defense too much for her, was fighting 
a lost cause against the ambitions and intrigues of 
Macedon, Persia, and Caria. If she was not to dis- 
mantle her walls, to give up her empire, and to take 
up the peace policy of her great financier, Eubulos, 
she must either follow Demosthenes, and with the 
financial aid of Persia, prevent the loss of national 
independence and of such political liberty as still re- 
mained to her, or she must take sides with Isocrates 
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and Aeschines and submit to the imposition of politi- 
cal unity from without and thus, with the help of 
Philip of Macedon, take up once more the national 
program against Persia for the liberation of the Asi- 
atic Greeks and for the solution of her social and 
political problems at home. If the counsel of Demos- 
thenes prevailed, the defeat at Chaeronea decided in 
favor of Aeschines and Philip, and set the seal on the 
King’s Peace of 387-6 B.C. At last the political 
unity of European Greece was achieved, though im- 
posed from without. The same Thebes which had 
provided the scheme for the military reforms of Philip 
suggested the ideas for the organization of the Hel- 
lenic League (336 B.C.), the new united states of 
Greece, which included all the Greek states except the 
irreconcilable Sparta. The age of the polis was 
definitely over. The imperialism and hegemony of 
city-states was found wanting as a solution for Greek 
political unity from within. Philip, as the hegemon 
of the new league, having thus temporarily at least 
stamped out stasis within the city-states and having 
organized all of old Greece except Sparta into a fed- 
eral state, was now ready to take up the program of 
Isocrates—the national war against Persia to free the 
Asiatic Greeks (only probably to help build up a 
strong European state for Philip), and to win new 
fields for Greek expansion. The murder of Philip 
in 836 B.C. left the execution of the program to one 
even better qualified to insure its success. Having 
secured the frontiers- and renewed the Hellenic 
League of Corinth, which elected him hegemon in 
place of his father Philip, Alexander proceeded not 
only to the conquest of Persia, but to the creation of 
the first real world empire in history, which, accord- 
ing to his plans, was to include the Western Mediter- 
ranean as well as the East to the Indus. No longer 
merely the national king of Macedon and the hege- 
mon or president of the united states of Greece, Alex- 
ander was now the ruler over many peoples and many 
lands. new institution was needed to ex- 
press concretely the new political creation of a 
world empire whose sole bond of union was the per- 
sonality of the ruler. Adopting and adapting an iden 
from the political theory of his tutor, the philosopher 
Aristotle, Alexander launched into the world the new 
conception of the god-king, the deification of the ruler. 
To the oriental and the Egyptian, absolutism was 
nothing new. In the eyes of the Greeks, it was only 
another form of tyranny, violating the fundamental 
principles of independence, liberty and autonomy of 
the polis. Alexander's therefore, could 
only justify itself, i. e., become legal and constitu- 
tional in the eyes of the Greek world, if it rested on 
the consent of the governed. By having himself en- 
rolled as one of their gods by the respective Greek 
city-states, he found the solution of the problem. His 
position now was the result of the action of the city- 
state, while he as god or god-king became a source of 
law, and thus its sovereign. The deification of the 
ruler was Alexander’s solution for bridging the gap 
between the independence and sovereignty of the 
Greek city-states and the absolutism of the Oriental 
half of his new world empire. The united states of 


Some 


absolutism, 


Greece were to be merged into this larger creation of 
a universal empire, based on the fusion of the Orient 
and Hellenism and bound together in loyal obedience 
to the god-king. 

(4) 323 B.C. to the Roman Conquest. With the 
premature death of Alexander and the inevitabie 
break-up of his world empire, we enter upon the last 
stage of Greek political development. After almost 
fifty years of continuous struggle between the succes- 
sors of Alexander (323-277 B.C.), three new terri- 
torial states of first-rate importance emerged—the 
three Hellenistic monarchies and kingdoms of the 
Antigonids, Seleucids, and Ptolemies. In the two 
latter kingdoms Alexander’s problems of reconciling 
the Greek city-state with the absolutism of a kingdom 
and not a universal empire, again presented itself, al- 
though in a more limited form. Through the deifica- 
tion of the ruler (in Egypt of the ruling pair) and tke 
definite organization of the cult of the god-king 
a common bond was formed to bind together the Greek 
and native elements of these new territorial states. In 
Macedon alone, the Antigonids went back to the old 
national constitutional monarchy. The Greek world, 
once more emancipated, was left to make its adjust- 
ments to the new conditions. In this modern age of 
territorial states, the Greek polis could no longer 
survive. A new and larger political creation was 
Some of the city-states won the favor or 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the rulers by deify- 
ing them. Where the monarchical principle had not 
triumphed in this way, the only way out lay in feder- 
alism or confederation. And so we find in this last 
period of Greek political history once more the organ- 


necessary. 


ization and spread of leagues (e. g., Carian, Lycian, 
and Rhodian, as also the koina of north and west 
Greece) and of federations. The two most im- 
portant federal states of this latter period were the 
well-known Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. Suffice 
it to say that in these two cases, at any rate, the 
Greeks did finally achieve real political unity, based 
not only on a permanent federal organization—a fed- 
eral executive, council, primary assembly, and federal 
“court—but in addition, for the first time in Greek his- 
tory, on real federal citizenship. These 
were the perfect political creations of the 
Greeks, combining centralized federal power and per- 
manent union with the liberty and self-government 
of the constituent The fourth period, 
then, final and the successful at- 
tempts at Greek political unity in the two new impor- 
tant political creations, the new territorial states in 


two states 
most 


local units. 


saw the solution 


the form of the Hellenistic monarchies under a god- 
king or in the larger and genuine federalism of the 
Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. If the latter were 
the first to succumb to the advance and power of 
Rome, Rome itself was to adopt the principle of deifi- 
cation in her international relations with the Greek 
states, and in the person of Julius Caesar, the god- 
king as Jupiter Julius and Quirinus the second 
founder of Rome, was introduced into Rome itself, 
this being the real background for the tragedy of the 
Ides of March. Nothing could bring out more force 
fully the fact that Rome was after all the heir of 
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Alexander and that it was a Hellenized Rome which 
was incorporating into a universal empire the frag- 
ments of the former world empire of the first god- 
king. If the attempts to unify the Greek world 
politically were in no case permanent, that was as 
much the fault of historic circumstances and geo- 
graphic influences as of any inherent defect in tlie 
Greeks themselves. These attempts at any rate show 
a steady progress toward larger and closer political 
union, and they supplied to the Roman Empire not 
merely the great unifying and leveling factor in Hel- 
lenism as a world culture with a world language (the 
Greek koina), but also the complementary religious 
bond to the universal citizenship ideal in the ante- 
cedents of the imperial cult, the stumbling block and 
the competitor of the Hellenized and triumphant 
Christianity. 
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Social Studies im Secondary Schools 


PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATION BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPRINTED FROM BULLETIN OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 1913, NO. 41. 


Tue Point or View. 


It is probable that the high-school teachers of social 
studies have the best opportunity ever offered to any 
social group to improve the citizenship of the land. 
This sweeping claim is based upon the fact that the 
million and a third high-school pupils is probably the 
largest group of persons in the world who can be 
directed to a serious and systematic effort, both 
through study and practice, to acquire the social 
spirit. 

Good citizenship should be the aim of social studies 
in the high school. While the administration and in- 
struction throughout the school should contribute io 
the social welfare of the community, it is maintained 
that social studies have direct responsibility in this 
field. Facts, conditions, theories, and activities that 
do not contribute rather directly to the appreciation 
of methods of human betterment have no claim. 


Under this test the old civics, almost exclusively a 
study of government machinery, must give way to the 
new civics, a study of all manner of social efforts to 
improve mankind. It is not so important that the 
pupil know how the President is elected as that be 
shall understand the duties of the health officer in his 
community. ‘The time formerly spent in the effort to 
understand the process of passing a law over the 
President's veto is now to be more profitably used in 
the observation of the vocational resources of the com- 
munity. In line with this emphasis the committee 
recommends that social studies in the high school 
shall include such topics as the following: Commun- 
ity health, housing and homes, public recreation, good 
roads, community education, poverty and the care of 
the poor, crime and reform, family income, savings 
banks and life insurance, human rights versus prop- 
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erty rights, impulsive action of mobs, the selfish con- 
servatism of tradition, and public utilities. 

Long as the foregoing list is, it is quite apparent 
that many more vital topics could be added. It is 
therefore important to understand that it is not the 
purpose to give the pupil an exhaustive knowledge 
of any one of these subjects, but rather to give him a 
clue to the significance of these matters to him and 
to his community, and to arouse in him a desire to 
know more about his environment. It is to help him 
to think “ civically”” and, if possible, to live “ civic- 
ally.”” Teacher and pupil must realize that they are 
studying living things. They must not be content 
with the printed page. Everything and everybody in 
the community must be drafted into the service of the 
boy and girl striving to become an effective part of 
the “ body politic’ and a constructive member of the 
social group. Companions in the schoolroom and on 
the playgrounds, workers in philanthropy and reform, 
government officials and business leaders, voters and 
laborers of every class are all material for the class- 
room and laboratory in social studies. 

History, too, must answer the test of good citizen- 
ship. The old chronicler who recorded the deeds of 
kings and warriors and neglected the labors of tie 
common man is dead. The great palaces and cathe- 
drals and pyramids are often but the empty shells 
of a parasitic growth on the working group. The 
elaborate descriptions of these old tombs are but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals compared to the 
record of the joy and sorrows, the hopes and disap- 
pointments of the masses, who are infinitely more 
important than any arrangement of wood and stone 
and iron. In this spirit recent history is more im- 
portant than that of ancient times; the history of our 
own country than that of foreign lands; the record 
of our own institutions and activities than that of 
strangers; the labors and plans of the multitudes than 
the pleasures and dreams of the few. 

In order that the aim described above shall be 
realized, the committee proposes to outline the five 
following units of social studies: 


(1) Community civics and survey of vocations. 


(2) European history to 1600 or 1700 (including 
English and colonial American history). 


(8) European history since 1600 or 1700 (includ- 
ing contemporary civilization). 

(4) United States history since 1760 (including 
current events). 


(5) Economics and civic theory and practice. 


Community Civics. 


The term “ civics” is used here to include all the 
possible activities of the good citizen, whether as an 
individual or with private organizations or with gov- 
ernment. Community civics is intended to acquaint 
pupils with the civic condition of their own commun- 
ity. Pupils visit in person and study at close range 
the vital elements of their city, village, or rural area. 
Personal visitation and first-hand information is a 


distinctive feature of the course. It insures the 
reality and simplicity necessary to a vital knowledge 
of social forces. It tends to dignify those forces and 
those places which the pupil usually despises because 
they are familiar. Finally, knowledge of the neigh- 
borhood will show the pupil how an effective educa- 
tion will make him a productive citizen. 

It is the belief of the committee that such a course 
should be offered to the pupil as early as his powers 
of appreciation allow. The advantages of early 
acquaintance with the civic conditions are: First, 
that the larger number of pupils in the lower grades 
would be reached; and, second, that many pupils 
realizing the value of education would remain longer 
in school. In view of this conviction it is fortunate 
that several experiments have been successfully made 
in the elementary grades. The following ‘account, 
taken from an article by Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, a 
member of this committee, describes the methods 
which he found successful in the elementary grades of 
his practice school: 

In the practice school (fifth to eighth school years, in- 
clusive) of the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, the follow- 
ing tentative course in civics is gradually evolving, with 
evident interest to both pupil and teacher: 

In the first half of the fifth year a beginning is made with 
the child’s common experience within his home and his 
school. Gas is the first subject taken up informally and 
the children are encouraged to tell what they know about it 
and its uses. The teacher guides the conversation so that 
it naturally leads to the question of where we get our 
gas. The gas pipe is traced through the house to the meter 
and then to the street. When it is learned that the gas is 
manufactured at a central plant, the children are encour- 
aged to visit it, with teacher or parent, and the result of 
the visit is a letter or report on what was seen. In like 
manner the subjects of electricity, water, sewage, and the 
telephone are considered. After the service of the commun- 
ity to the child has been shown with each of the above, the 
reciprocal duties of the child to the community are brought 
out by careful questioning, which follows the lines of the 
pupils’ own observation and experience. 

In the second half of the fifth year what the child sees 
by looking out of the window, at home or at school, is 
drawn upon for material. For example, the policeman, the 
fireman, the postman, the street sweeper, the garbage col- 
lector, the ash collector are severally taken up in the man- 
ner already described, never omitting a possible trip and 
report or forgetting to emphasize the corresponding duties 
of citizenship resting upon the young citizens of the class. 

During the early part of the sixth year some of the edu- 
cational institutions of the city are visited, such as schools, 
playgrounds, parks, libraries, museums, historical buildings 
and localities. Later in the year visits are made to the 
various public institutions, such as city hall, bourse, custom 
house, mint, armories and arsenals, hospitals, and juvenile 
court. No regular text-books are used in the fifth and sixth 
years, but much supplementary material is introduced by 
the teacher to aid in the irterpretation of what has been 
observed on the various trips. Among other suitable read- 
ing books, special mention ought to be made of Richmand 
and Wallach’s Good Citizenship and Hill’s Lessons for Junior 
Citizens. By the close of the sixth year the pupils have 
acquired a fund of first-hand civic information and experi- 
ence of a concrete and practical nature, no attempt having 
been made to generalize or to discuss political rights or 
duties from a legal standpoint. In fact, the word “ govern- 
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ment” is not even used; only the more general term “ com- 
munity.” 

In the seventh year more attention may safely be given 
to the end and aim of governmental activity and the way 
in which public and private agencies unite to accomplish 
results. For the purpose no better introduction can be 
found for Philadelphia girls and boys than the beginnings 
and growth of community action in their home city. They 
will see how various civic functions, such as street paving 
and cleaning, and water supply, at first performed by each 
householder for himself, were gradually taken over by each 
municipality and performed for all alike. This concrete 
example of community growth leads naturally to a discus- 
sion of the meaning of “community” and “ citizenship.” 
The important truth is impressed upon the pupils that they 
are now citizens of various communities, namely, the home, 
the school, the playground, the church, the city, the State, 
the Nation. The family and the home as factors in this 
community life are particularly emphasized, that the chil- 
dren may rightly appreciate the civic importance of the 
home. Then follows the story of the making of American 
citizens out of a constant stream of foreign immigrants, 
both as to naturalization itself and as to the educative pro- 
cess that may fit the strangers into their new city environ- 
ment. A series of studies is next undertaken to find out 
how the community aids the normal citizen in relation to 
life, health, property, working and business conditions, 
transportation and communication, education, recreation, re- 
ligious worship. This is naturally followed by a brief study 
of how the community takes care of its subnormal citizens, 
usually referred to as the dependents, the defectives, and the 
delinquents. Emphasis is placed upon the idea of preven- 
tion, or of restoration wherever possible. Poverty, vice, and 
crime are coming to be recognized as social diseases. This 
is a fact which every boy and girl should be made to feel. 
As each function is discussed, the organization of the city 
government to do this community work is outlined, with 
frequent reference to the Philadelphia charter and to ordi- 
nances of councils. Careful consideration is given to the 
co-operation of private agencies with various municipal 
bureaus and departments, that the pupils may see how com- 
munity and citizen work together. How the city gets its 
money to do all it does is briefly explained. 

By the time the eighth year is reached the pupil has be- 
come so thoroughly grounded in the governmental activities 
of the city that he is ready to be taken into the larger 
field of State and Nation. During the first term the work 
shapes itself as follows: First, how the community aids 
the normal citizen in his desire for health, security of per- 
son and property, business opportunity, education; and 
second, how the community provides for its unfortunates, 
by means of charitable and penal institutions. This includes 
some consideration of the simpler forms of business law 
and practice, and also some of the commoner types of crim- 
inal offenses and the method of their repression and punish- 
ment. The governmental organization—legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial—back of these activities is sketched in outline, 
both as to selection and control of State officials, not for- 
getting to discover where the money is found to keep the 
machinery going. During the second term of the eighth 
year the pupils learn, as fully as the time permits, how the 
Federal Government looks after the varied needs and inter- 
ests of a hundred million citizens and subjects, at home and 
abroad. 

While the study of municipal government is going on, the 
class is organized on the plan of the Philadelphia city gov- 
ernment, so far as practicable, and then according to the 
commission plan and by an easy transition, when State and 
National Governments are reached the class takes on those 
organizations, respectively. This will be recognized as dif- 


ferent from the well-known “ school city ” plan in that the 
class is organized for purposes of instruction and not for 
purposes of self-government. 

For the seventh and eighth years, a helpful text-book has 
been found which admirably illustrates the newer civics, 
Dunn’s “ The Community and the Citizen.” 

It will be observed that throughout the last two years, 
when the more serious study of civics is being attempted, 
the order followed is invariably that of the child’s own in- 
terest and appreciation, namely, from function to structure, 
from the executive department which does things to the 
legislative which plans the things to be done and the judicial 
which interprets and helps enforce those plans; and then, if 
necessary, to the charter or constitution which lays down 
the legal powers and duties of each branch of government. 

Moreover, the possibilities for co-operation between the 
community, acting through government, and the citizens, 
young and old, acting singly or in voluntary associations, 
is never lost sight of. How great is this departure from 
the solemn farce of practically memorizing the Federal Con- 
stitution—now in vogue in the city of Penn and elsewhere— 
can best be appreciated by those teachers who are anxiously 
awaiting deliverance from bondage through long-overdue 
revision of their prescribed course of study. 


While we are waiting for elementary schools to 
introduce a course such as Dr. Barnard has outlined, 
it is recommended that high schools undertake this 
work in a form adapted to their pupils. It is prob- 
able, however, that a brief review of community 
civics and further attention to a survey of vocations 
will be a valuable introduction to high-school educa- 
tion even though the pupils have had the elementary 
course in the grades. 

The subject matter of community civics will vary 
with the community in which the school is located. 
Communities differ almost as much as individuals. 
There are the large cities, the villages, and the open 
country. They differ also as to the characteristics 
and occupations of the people. It is the hope of the 
committee to prepare outlines for each of the main 
types of communities, certainly for rural and urban. 
The topics given below are merely suggestive. 


An explanation of the value of “ community 
health’’ as one of the topics for this introductory 
course will make clear the various elements to be con- 
sidered in selecting topics. The value of a topic for 
this course depends upon its intrinsic importance to 
the pupil as a citizen or potential citizen; upon the 
possibility of presenting it to the boy or girl mind; 
upon the attitude of the community toward the sub- 
ject, such as sensitiveness to the discussion of un- 
favorable conditions; and upon its relation to other 
studies. There is probably no subject which so well 
meets all of these requirements as community health. 
Certainly there is no other topic of more immediate 
interest to everyone. Health can be made so concrete 
that even a child can understand much about it. 
While the community may be sensitive about certain 
conditions, it is possible to present the facts so 
definitely as not to injure the teacher’s influence. 
Community health and civic biology when taught in 
the same school seem to overlap, and yet with the 
co-operation of the teachers one course should help 
the other. Civic biology goes to the health depart- 
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ment and observes the microscopic analysis of sputam 
and the multiplication of bacteria in milk. Commun- 
ity health considers the economic loss caused by 
deaths from impure milk. Civic biology explains 
what is meant by “death from preventable causes ”’ ; 
community health shows the scandalous carelessness 
of a social system that permits 650,000 deaths from 
preventable causes every year in the United States, 
and then points out civic remedies. 

Each of the following topics has been selected with 
due reference to the foregoing requirements. The 
logical and complete presentation of civics must wait 
until a later period in the education of the pupil. In 
this earlier period the immediate needs of the pupil 
receive special consideration: 

1, Community health. 

2. Public recreation. 

3. Public utilities, such as roads, street cars, water, gas, 
and electricity. 

Family income. 

5. Savings banks and life insurance. 

. Poverty, its prevention, and the care of the poor. 

7. Crime and reform; juvenile courts. 

8. Classification of population with reference to age, sex, 
occupation, and nationality. 

9. Urban life. 

10. Rural life. 

11. Conservation of the soil and of other natural re 
sources. 

12. Human rights versus property rights. 

13. Impulsive action of mobs and selfish conservatism of 
tradition. 

14. Social phases of education and the larger use of the 
schoolhouse. 


15. Government machinery. 


Survey or Vocations. 

The second part of the first unit is a survey of vo- 
cations. The following statement, prepared by Mr. 
William A. Wheatley, a member of this committee, 
describes his experience with such a course under his 
supervision: 

While the English, biology, and possibly physiography can 
and should contribute to a knowledge of vocations, a survey 
can be adequately accomplished only by making it a distinct 
subject. 

In the half-year course in vocations in the Middletown 
(Conn.) High School there are studied by the boys fifty of 
the common vocations, including professions, trades, and 
other life occupations. A similar course, but somewhat 
briefer, is being organized for tlie girls. 

In studying each of the vocations we touch upon its 
healthfulness, remuneration, value to society, and social 
standing, as well as upon natural qualifications, general 
education, and special preparation necessary for success. 
Naturally we investigate at first hand as many as possible 
of the vocations found in our city and vicinity. We have 
each pupil bring from home first-hand and, as far as prac 
ticable, “inside” facts concerning his father’s occupation. 
We also invite local professional men, engineers, business 
men, manufacturers, mechanics, and agriculturists to pre- 
sent informally and quite personally the salient features 
of their various vocations. However, strange as it has 
seemed to us, these experts, not being teachers, often miss 


the mark completely and present phases of their work of 
little interest or value to the pupils, although each speaker 
has had explained to him carefully beforehand the purpose 
of the course in vocations and specifically just what is de- 
sired in his particular address. 

We have found the following works of most value in our 
work: “ What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living?’ by Charles 
I’. Wingate; Doubleday, Page & Co.; “ Careers for the Com- 
ing Men,” a collection of articles, the Sallsfield Publishing 
Co.; “ What Shall I Do?” by J. S. Stoddard; Hinds, Noble 
& Eldridge; and the general catalogue of the International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa. 

We are confident that this course, besides being intrin- 
sically interesting to the pupils, actually gives them greater 
respect for all kinds of honorable work, helps them later to 
choose more wisely their life work, convinces them of the 
absolute necessity for a thorough preparation before enter- 
ing any vocation, and holds to the end of the high school 
many who otherwise would have dropped out early in the 
race. These results have actually been realized in our 
practice. Should we then apologize when we ask that this 
branch be given as much time as commercial arithmetic or 
commercial geography, or one-half the time given to algebra, 
or one-sixth the time given to German or French, or finally 
one-eighth the time given to a course in Latin? A place 
for it must be found in all our high schools, which are the 
people’s elementary colleges. 


History. 


The committee is now prepared to submit only two 
provisional suggestions on history, namely, first, the 
conception of history according to which pupils should 
be instructed; and, second, the division of the field of 
history into three unit courses. ‘This conception of 
history is so well stated by Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, a member of this committee, that we quote 
from his article in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, May-June, 1911. 

The older traditional type of historical writing was narra- 
tive in character. Its chief aim was to tell a tale or story 
by setting forth a succession of events and introducing the 
prominent actors who participated in them. It was a 
branch of polite literature, competing with the drama and 
fiction, from which, indeed, it differed often only in the 
limitations which the writer was supposed to place upon 
his faney. 

In order to appreciate the arbitrary nature of the selec- 
tion of historic facts offered in these standard text-books 
and treatises, let us suppose that a half dozen alert and 
well-trained minds had never happened to be biased by the 
study of any outline of history and had, by some happy 
and incredible fortune, never perused a “ standard ” historical 
work. Let us suppose that they had nevertheless learned 
a good deal about the past of mankind directly from the 
vast range of sources that we now possess, both literary 
and archaeological. Lastly, let us assume that they were 
all called upon to prepare independently a so-called general 
history, suitable for use in the higher schools. They would 
speedily discover that there was no single obvious rule for 
determining what should be included in their review of the 
past. Having no tradition to guide them, each would select 
what he deemed most important for the young to know of 
the past. Writing in the twentieth century, they would 
all be deeply influenced by the interests and problems of 
the day 


Battles and sieges and the courts of kings would 
scarcely appeal to them. Probably it would occur to none 
of them to mention the battle of Issus, the Samnite wars, 
the siege of Numentia by the Romans, the advent of 
Hadrian, the Italian enterprises of Otto I, the six wives 
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of Henry VIII, or the invasion of Holland by Louis XLV. 
It is tolerably safe to assume that none of these events, 
which are recorded in practically all of our manuals to-day, 
would be considered by any one of our writers as he 
thought over all that men had done, and thought, and suf- 
fered, and dreamed through thousands of years. All of 
them would agree that what men had known of the world 
in which they lived, or had thought to be their duty, or 
what they made with their hands, or the nature and style of 
their buildings, public and private, would, any of them, be 
far more valuable to rehearse than the names of their rulers 
and the conflicts in which they engaged. Each writer 
would accordingly go his own way. He would look back on 
the past for explanations of what he found most interest- 
ing in the present and would endeavor to place his readers 
in a position to participate intelligently in the life of their 
own time. The six manuals, when completed, would not 
only differ greatly from one another, but would have little 
resemblance to the fable convenue which is currently ac- 
cepted as embodying the elements of history. 

Obviously history must be rewritten, or, rather, innum- 
erable current issues must be given their neglected historic 
background. Our present so-called histories do not ordinar- 
ily answer the questions we would naturally and insistently 
put to them. When we contemplate the strong demand that 
women are making for the right to vote we ask ourselves, 
“How did the win the The historians we 
consult have scarcely asked themselves that question, and so 
do not answer it. 
control legislation in 
manner they do?” 
reply. 


men vote?” 
We ask, “ How did our courts come to 
the exceptional and extraordinary 
We look in vain in most histories for a 
No one questions the inalienable right of the his- 
torian to interest himself in any phase of the past that he 
chooses. It is only to be wished that a greater number of 
historians had greater skill in hitting upon those phases 
of the past which serve us best in understanding the most 
vital problems of the present. 


The three unit courses in history that the commit- 
tee intends to outline are as follows: 

(1) European history to 1600 or 1700 (including 
English history and colonial American history). 

(2) European history since 1600 or 1700 (inelud- 
ing contemporary civilizations). 

(3) United States history since 1760 (including 
current events). 

The best method of abbreviating the work in his- 
tory to two units, when such abbreviation is neces- 
sary, is still an open question. 

The plan of the committee is to refer each period to 
some historian who has given evidence of “ skill in 
hitting upon those phases of the past which serve us 
best in understanding the most vital problems of the 
present,” with the request that he give us a statement 
of such phases as are useful to the high-school boy 
and girl. This material will then be assembled, re- 
viewed, and referred to high-school teachers of his- 
tory for trial. 

Economics. 
[Statement prepared by Dr. Henry R. Burch, a 


a member 
of this committee.] 


The study of that part of economics usually re- 
ferred to as production and consumption should con- 
stitute the major part of the course in economics for 
high-school students. While the subjects of ex- 
change, distribution, and economic programs should 


each be given proper emphasis, it is clear that, be- 
cause of its essentially concrete and objective charac- 
ter, the study of production and consumption forms 
the natural basis of an introductory course in eco- 
nomics. It is equally obvious that distribution, be- 
cause so theoretical and abstract, is the most difficult 
phase of economics for high-school students to grasp. 

The concepts of land, labor, and capital should be 
vitalized by constant reference to the part they play 
in national life. Under “land” should be treated 
such topics as the agricultural, mineral, and water 
resources of the United States, while proper refer- 
ences should be made at appropriate points to the 
problems of conservation, irrigation, and reclamation. 
Similarly, under “labor,” such concrete topics as 
immigration, child labor, women workers, and indus- 
trial risks and accidents should be treated. Under 
“capital” should be included, in addition to the 
necessary theoretical discussion on the subject, re- 
lated concrete problems regarding banks, corpora- 
tions, trusts, and the effects of increased capital on 
social happiness. 

This study of land, labor, and capital should be 
followed by an analysis of the productive system of 
the United States. Here we may trace the develop- 
ment of American civilization along agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial lines. The present status 
of American agriculture, with its remarkable possi- 
bilities for future development through soil conserva- 
tion and agricultural science, should be grasped by 
the pupil. The great industrial structure that has 
been built up by means of inventions, large-scale pro- 
duction, trust organization, and labor co-operation 
should be outlined. Finally, the pupil should be led 
to appreciate the wonderful advance in transportation 
facilities and the attempts to keep the activities of 
corporations within the control of the government. 

Concrete economic problems should be taken up 
wherever possible in connection with that factor of pro- 
duction to which it is most closely related. A subject 
like trusts, for example, may be treated under the 
caption of “ business organization.”” The develop- 
ment of the trust from the early forms of business 
organization through the corporation to the holding 
company may be described and followed by a more 
careful study of the details of trust organization. Its 
advantages and disadvantages may be pointed out 
and the efforts of the government to regulate its 
activities described. If time permits (as in a com- 
mercial course, where a year instead of a term is often 
devoted to the study of economics), the problem may 
be studied more thoroughly by investigating the actual 
workings of some well-known organization, such as 
the United States Steel Corporation or the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

In presenting other phases of economics, the same 
general treatment should be observed. Every effort 
should be made to have the pupil realize the impor- 
tance of investigation and comprehension of the in- 
dustrial world of which he is a part. For example, 
under “exchange,” it is not so important that the 
high-school pupil understand the laws of value and 
price, as that he shall know the effect of monopoly on 
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price, the actual functions of money and credit, or 
the operations of the modern promoter and financier. 

In discussing the distribution of wealth, theory 
necessarily plays an important part. Even here, how- 
ever, theories may be made real. Constant applica- 
tions of the theories of rent, interest, profit, and 
wages are essential to their comprehension by the 
pupil of high-school age. Diagrams and illustrations 
from everyday life should be employed. The state- 
ment of those theories should be so simple and their 
application so frequent as to dispel the atmosphere 
of mere theory. 

In concluding a study of elementary economics, the 
pupil should be acquainted with some of the more 
important programs of economic reform at present 
engaging the attention of social workers. The stu- 
dent should, at the end of the course, be in a position 
to see just what social workers, single-taxers, social- 
ists, organized-labor advocates, and government- 
regulation enthusiasts are trying to accomplish. The 
ideal of individual and social welfare will in this 
manner be impressed upon his mind and serve as an 
inspiration for his life work. 


Civic THeory AND Practice. 


In comparison with community civics, this course 
stresses the formal elements of civic thought. One 
of the main purposes here is to help the pupil deter- 
mine the mutual relation of the forces and events 
which he has been observing and studying through- 
out his school days. Such works as Wilson’s “ State,” 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth,’ and Beard’s 
“ American Government and Politics” will give the 
pupil a deeper insight into the social actions of man- 
kind. A few titles from two of these books indicate 
the type of knowledge that should be obtained by the 
pupil: 

Wilson’s “State.” Chapter I. Early forms of govern- 
ment; government rested first on kinship; early history of 
the family; kinship and religion; reign of custom; compe- 
tition of customs: individual initiative and imitation. Chap- 
ter XIII. The nature and forms of government; govern- 
ment rests on authority and force; true nature of govern- 
ment; new character of society. Chapter XIV. Law: its 
nature and development. Chapter XVI. The objects of gov- 
ernment; society greater than government; the state and 
education. 

Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” Chapter 4. Nature 
of the Federal Government; the House at work. Chapter 5. 
The committees of the House. Chapter 9. General observa- 
tions on Congress. Chapter 29. Direct legislation by the 
people. Chapter 39. The working of city government. 
Chapter 54. Composition of political parties; appendix, the 
lobby. Chapter 62. How the machine works. Chapter 68. 
The war against bossdom. Chapter 74. Types of American 
statesmen. Chapter 78. How public opinion rules. Chap- 
ter 84. The tyranny of the majority. Chapter 97. Woman 
suffrage. Chapters 98-99. The fault and strength of Amer- 
ican democracy. 


Frequent use will be made of well-written reports 
published by public and private organizations on such 
topics as sanitation, housing, pure food, child labor, 
recreation, and social education. Emphasis on the 
formal study must not be permitted to crowd out the 


observation of actual conditions nor such experience 
in social service as the time will permit. 

The following tentative outline is offered only as 
indicating the points of emphasis. It is given also in 
response to demands for immediate aid by teachers 
who desire to reorganize their work in civics. 


I. Government and public welfare. 


Fully two-thirds of the time should be devoted to 
this topic. Here the pupil studies those activities of 
the government which influence his life more fre- 
quently than those ordinarily classified under the 
next topic—Government machinery. Here he learns 
how broad is the work of the Government and how 
intimately it influences the life of the individual. The 
real meaning of government dawns upon the pupil 
when he learns of the roads, of the weather, of min- 
eral resources, of labor and commercial conditions, 
and of many other things too numerous to mention. 
Non-governmental organizations engaged in work for 
social improvement should be discussed in connection 
with the governmental functions to which their efforts 
are most closely related. 


The following topics are suggested: (1) Health and 
sanitation: Housing, pure food and milk, sewerage, 
waste disposal, contagious diseases, statistics, medical 
inspection of school children, health crusades. 
(2) Education. (3) Recreation. (4) Charities. 
(5) Correction, juvenile courts, reform schools, etc. 
(6) Public utilities: Transportation, light, telephone, 
telegraph, postal system, water, etc. (7) City plan- 
ning: Sanitation and beauty. 

II. Government machinery. 

Local, State, National; legislative, executive, judi- 
cial; courts and legal processes; election and political 
activities, including such topics as initiative and refer- 
endum. 


III. The development of government. 


Social psychology, democracy, the family, and other 
social organizations. 
Tuomas Jesse Jones, Chairman. 


United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The other members of the Committee on Social 
Studies are as follows: 


William Anthony Aery, secretary of the committee, 
Hampton, Va.; J. Lynn Barnard, School of Pedagogy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. M. Barrett, principal East High School, 
Denver, Colo.; F. L. Boyden, principal of Academy, Deer- 
field, Mass.; E. C. Branson, State Normal School, Athens, 
Ga.; Henry R. Burch, West Philadelphia High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Alexander E. Cance, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass.; Miss Jessie C. Evans, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. P. Goodwin, 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Blanche 
Hazard, High School of Practical Arts, Boston, Mass.; 
S. B. Howe, High School, Plainfield, N. J.; J. Herbert Low, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. H. Mace, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; William T. Morrey, 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Pettibone, 
principal of High School, New Milford, Conn.; James Harvey 
tobinson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; W. A. 
Wheatley, Superintendent of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 
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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 


Reuben Gold Thwaites, noted historian and libra- 
rian, died on October 22, at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
the sixty-first year of his life. Dr. Thwaites was a 
prolific writer, a learned and accurate editor, and a 
librarian, whose position as secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin was used to advance 
the interests of the study and writing of the history 
not only of Wisconsin, but of the entire West. His 
greatest work was editing “The Jesuit Relations ” 
comprising the reports of early American missionary 
pioneers. The seventy-three volumes of this series 
appeared within the space of five years (1896-1901). 
He edited many other works, including “ Early 
Western Travels’ (33 volumes) and “ Original Jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark.” He was the author of a 
number of historical writings, probably the _best- 
known being “The Colonies, 1492-1750”; biogra- 
phies of Father Marquette and of Daniel Boone, a 
school history of the United States (with C. N. Ken- 
dall), and several short histories of Wisconsin. 


REDEDICATION OF CONGRESS HALL. 


On Saturday, October 25, the building in Philadel- 
phia known as Congress Hall, occupied by the Con- 
gress of the United States from December, 1790, to 
May, 1800, was dedicated as a national memorial. 
Erected on Chestnut Street, to the west of the State 
House, now called Independence Hall, the building 
was designed for the use of the county government. 
But it had scarcely been completed, in 1789, when it 
was assigned to the use of Congress for the ten years 
that Philadelphia was to be the national capital. 
During this decade the House of Representatives met 
in the large first-floor room, while the Senate met in 
a smaller room on the second floor, the remainder of 
the second floor being given up to committee rooms. 
From 1800 until 1895 the building was used for court 
purposes; since the latter date it has been occupied 
by several patriotic societies. A careful and histori- 
cally accurate restoration of the old hall has now 
been completed by the city under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

President Wilson made the principal address at the 
dedicatory exercises, speaking to a small gathering 
of distinguished persons within the building, and later 
appearing upon the balcony, as Washington in 1798, 
Adams in 1797, and Lincoln in 1861 had appeared. In 
his address the President showed that he was deeply 
influenced by the historic surroundings: ‘‘ No Ameri- 
can could stand in this place to-day and think of the 
circumstances for which we have come together to 
celebrate without being profoundly stirred. There 
has come over me, since I sat down here, a sense 
of deep solemnity, because it has seemed to me 
that I saw ghosts crowding in, a great assemblage 
of spirits, no longer visible to us, but whose influence 
we still feel as we feel the moulding power of history 
itself.” “My theme here to-day, my own thought, 
is a very simple one. Do not let us go back to the 
annals of those sessions of Congress to find out what 


to do, because we live in another age and circum- 
stances are absolutely different. Let us be men of 
that kind. Let us feel at every turn the compulsions 
of principle and of honor which they felt. Let us 
free our vision from temporary circumstances.” 
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BOOK IREVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


FREDERICK A. Organized Democracy. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. 
479. $2.50. 

Long connection with public affairs gives Mr. Cleveland 
an unusual familiarity with the political developments he 
discusses. The general theme is the increased participa- 
tion of the citizen in formulating public policy and in con- 
trolling the actions of those whom he has chosen to carry 
on his government. 

The first part of the book is a historical sketch of the 
origin of government and of the characteristics of the 
colonial governments in America. To a large extent this 
material is based upon the author’s earlier volume on 
“The Growth of Democracy in the United States.” Next 
are treated the rights guaranteed the citizen against the 
government, his responsibilities in controlling the action 
of public officers, his membership in civic organizations, 
and his duty by criticism and legal proceedings to force or 
restrain action by administrative officials. These sections 
of the work are necessarily summary. The discussion is 
more valuable to one who seeks a bird’s-eye view of a 
field already familiar than to one who takes up the sub- 
jects treated for the first time. 

The latter three-fourths of the volume are of quite the 
opposite character. Concrete illustrations buttress every 
statement. Each argument is based on a review of politi- 
cal practice which brings out forcefully the relative merits 
and weaknesses of each of the expedients treated. 

One hundred and fifty pages are given to a discussion of 
the electorate. Among the subjects treated are the evolu- 
tion of the qualifications for the suffrage in the colonies, 
the gradual broadening of the basis on which the electorate 
rests, woman suffrage, the exclusion of the unfit, the use 
of the electorate directly in local government and the 
means adopted for effective popular control of platforms, 
nominations of candidates, registration of voters, campaign 
expenses and campaign practice. No other brief text gives 
so clear an analysis of the workings of these factors in our 
political life at the present time. 

The discussion of the utilization of the electorate directly 
in the making of constitutions and laws next claims at- 
tention. The general plan of the discussion follows that 
of Oberhaltzer’s “The Referendum in America,” but Mr. 
Cleveland, though he pointedly states the difficulties of 
direct legislation, believes that it may become a useful 
agency of popular control of legislation. Popular elections 
and direct legislation alone do not suffice if the electorate 
is to keep effective control over the actions of the gov- 
ernment. To most people, indeed not only to beginners in 
the study of government, the control of officials after 
election is synonymous with the recall. Its basis is much 
broader. Our bills of rights and constitutional limitations 
are in fact even more fundamental checks against hasty 
and unwise official acts. The elimination of indirect 
elections, cutting down of the political activities allowed in 
the civil service, impeachment provisions and numerous 
other features of our governments are shown to have a 
similar object. 

The closing chapters sketch some of the deeper ques- 
tions which will determine whether government by an or- 
ganized democracy will be a success. Emphasis is placed 
on the necessity, of an awakened public opinion, the in- 
troduction of new means of fixing responsibility in public 
servants, greater efficiency and the better planning of our 
public budgets and accounting. 


CLEVELAND, New 


Pp. xxxvi and 


Organized Democracy is not a text for beginners. It is 
rather a manual of the experiments in giving the people 
control of their government. Few volumes bring together 
in so small a space material which will be so often used 
for ready reference by the teacher of government. Not 
the least valuable feature of the book are the excellent 
select bibliographies and the concrete examples cited in the 
footnotes. CHESTER LLoyp JONES. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


PuiLuirs, Utricn B. The Life of Robert Toombs. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. ix and 273. $2.00. 
Whenever one approaches the history of the South for 
serious study, one is immediately struck by the paucity 
of biographies, memoirs, and collections of letters or papers 
of Southern statesmen and politicians. Such a volume as 
the “Life of Robert Toombs” is therefore especially wel- 
come, the more so as it comes from the pen of the recog- 
nized leader in the study of sectional problems connected 
with those states which lie south of the Ohio river and of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It is significant that within the 
last few months there have appeared a biography of 
Lyman Trumbull and a new life of Thaddeus Stevens. 
Thus it would appear that trained historians are at last to 
give us material to fill in the appalling gaps in our knowl- 
edge of the personalities which helped to control the po- 
litical situation between 1840 and 1865, and after. 

Prof. Phillips’s biography of Toombs is a book which 
may be used most profitably by the general reader and for 
assignments in collateral reading to those students who 
are in advanced courses or who are preparing a special 
topic. The style of the book is vivid and delightful, ind 
where the author gives himself over to interpretation it 
is illuminating and stimulating. For the special student it 
has, however, some defects. There was not apparently 
enough material in the collection to which Prof. Phillips 
had access, to make a biography, but of that it is difficult 
to judge until that collection appears—as it is shortly to 
do—in the American Historical Association Report for 
1911. Too much use has been made of material too ob- 
viously available—especially of the “ Congressional Globe,” 
and that material has been quoted at too great length. 
Prof. Hodder’s view of Stephen A. Douglas’s motive in 
fathering the Kansas-Nebraska bill has been ignored; yet 
it has seemed to most of us very convincing, and has 
largely dispossessed of a following the conventional view 
to which Prof. Phillips evidently adheres. The best chap- 
ters are, as has been said, the interpretative ones: the 
first, on “The country, the people, and the polities of 
middle Georgia”; the third, “A Southern Whig in Con- 
gress”; and the last, “ An unreconstructed Georgian.” But 
the whole book is readable and has distinct value. The 
good index is of course a great aid to the student. 

The Univ. of Wisconsin. Lois KimpaLtt MATHEWS. 


EDWARD. 
Revised, 


CHANNING, Students’ History of the United 
States. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1913. 
Pp. xxxi-+-601+-xxix. $1.40. 

This revised edition retains the old excellencies but does 
not add materially to them. The introductory chapter 
and the four which follow it have been slightly rewritten 
and shortened,—in the aggregate by twenty-four pages. 
The next chapters covering the time from 1774 to 1865 
remain essentially unchanged. To the period from 1865 
to the present three chapters totalling one hundred pages 
are given in place of one chapter of fifty-four pages of 
the old edition. For this new material a few maps and 
illustrations have been added; otherwise maps and illus- 
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trations remain as they were, even the ludicrous and value- 
less picture of the “ Backwoodsman of 1829.” A few new 
titles appear in the various prae-chapter lists of “ Books 
for Consultation” where Von Holst’s * Constitutional His- 
tory,’ Schouler’s “ United States” and other material too 
hard for high school boys and girls continue to have place. 
Thus the principal changes have been the extending the 
scope of the narrative so as to include the last nine years, 
and the reducing the earlier chapters a very little in order 
that the book shall not be too large. Emphasis and pro- 
portion remain practically as they were before. 
WAYLAND J. CHASE. 


SHELDON, Appison E. History and Stories of Nebraska. 
Lincoln, Neb.: University Publishing Co., 1913. Pp. 
306-+-xvi. $1.00. 

With the exception of Barrett’s now antiquated 
“Nebraska and the Nation” and a scant historical chapter 
in Condra’s “ Geography of Nebraska,’ Professor Sheldon’s 
little volume contains practically the only material avail- 
able for the presentation of Nebraska history in the schools 
of the state. Stories, chronologically arranged and relat- 
ing to the various periods and phases of the history of 
Nebraska, occupy the first 211 pages. A more formal his- 
tory of the Nebraska region since earliest times fills the 
remaining 85 pages of the text. A glossary and a reason- 
ably good index conclude the volume. Questions upon the 
subject matter follow each story and each chapter of the 
history. Illustrations and maps are numerous, varied, and 
excellent. Many of the maps, however, will require ex- 
planation by the teacher if their intent and their relation 
to the text are to be made clear to the pupil. The ques- 
tions, more especially those following the stories, will re- 
quire practically entire remaking by the teacher who de- 
sires to attempt the correlation of Nebraska history with 
national and world periods and movements. The stories 
are not only most usable, but in most cases exceedingly 
interesting; in fact, some of them (for instance “ Lost 
in the Sand Hills” and “An Open Well”) belong dis- 
tinctly to the hair-raising class. History teachers of like 
mind with the present reviewer will question the advisa- 
bility of including stories acknowledged by the author 
himself to be wholly false, (such as “ La Hontan” or “The 
Spanish Caravan”), and of insisting upon Coronado’s hav- 
ing reached Nebraska soil. The portion of the volume 
devoted to the more formal history of the state possesses 
both the advantages and disadvantages of having been 
written by a participant in the larger share of the 
activities described therein, its emphasis being more upon 
interesting incident than upon main lines of development. 
Professor Sheldon himself does not count upon his story- 
history becoming the final one for Nebraska; but undoubt- 
edly it is bound to be the one from which the larger share 
of the rising generation of the state will derive its ac- 
quaintance with the growth and achievements of this one 
of the western commonwealths. This being the case, it is 
a pleasure for the reviewer to be able to commend the 
work as most excellently adapted to the purposes of in- 
struction for the younger generation of Nebraskans. 

University of Nebraska. CLARK FE. PERSINGER. 


Questions Based on Montgomery’s 
English History 
Seventy Pages : 20c. per copy : Postage two cents 
CHARLES W. DISBROW 
East High School CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


MARY W. WILLIAMS, M.A., EDITOR. 


It is the opinion of James Davenport Whelpley that “ to 
describe modern American diplomacy as that of the ‘ dollar’ 
is a misnomer, for there is no profit therein either from 
the material or idealistic point of view.” (‘ Our Disorgan- 
ized Diplomatic Service.” “ Century,” November.) 


“The Bulletin of the Pan-American Union” for Septem- 
ber includes a brief but very instructive account of early 
trade between the Philippines and the Americas, under the 
title “ The Manila Ship and Trade to America.” The author 
is Alfred J. Morrison. Illustrations from old prints accom- 
pany the article. 


“In Justice to Colombia,” an article by Earl Harding 
(“ World’s Work,” October), suggests a method of settling 
the dispute which arose when we “ took” Panama. His plan 
is to widen the Canal Zone so as to include the canal—a 
measure permitted by the canal treaty, and to return to 
Colombia the territory to the east, inhabited almost wholly 
by the San Blas Indians, who are loyal to Colombia. This 
will leave the remaining territory, part of which once be- 
longed to the old captain generalcy of Guatemala, to form 
a state in a new Central American confederation. Such 
an arrangement, the author believes after consulting with 
leading Colombians, will clear away the obstacles to a 
satisfactory diplomatic adjustment. 


An interesting article on indentured servants entitled 
“A Forgotten Slavery of Colonial Days,’ by Professor 
Jernegan of the University of Chicago, appears in “ Harper’s 
Magazine” for October. Professor Jernegan’s conclusion 
is that on the whole the system was beneficial, for Great 
Britain was relieved from her undesirable citizens, many 
German peasants were given a chance to improve their 
conditions, and the colonies were supplied with laborers. 
The system lasted in Pennsylvania until 1831. Its abolition 
was due to opposition in Europe because of drain of the 
labor supply, to growth of negro slavery in the South, and 
to the increased use of labor-saving machinery in the 
North. 

“A Day at Babylon,” by Lewis R. Freeman (“ Atlantic 
Monthly,” November), is an account of the author’s visit 
with the German archaeologist, Dr. Koldeway. Besides giv- 
ing a conception of archaeology’s great contribution to his- 
tory, the account connects past milleniums with present 
conditions in a stimulating manner. 


Professor H. H. Wendt, of Jena University, after a care- 
ful investigation into “ Historical Trustworthiness of the 
Book of Acts,” concludes that Acts contains a large amount 
of valuable historical material. (“Hibbert Journal,” 
October.) 


“The Position of Women under the Hammurabi Code,” 
by Florence G. Fidler (“ English Review,” October) is a 
study leading to interesting conclusions. It is astonishing, 
the investigator remarks, to find how humane and sensible 
are most of the provisions relating to married women; 
women’s point of view was heard and considered. Yet as a 
whole the code by no means provided for all contingencies. 


The “North American Review” for October contains a 
highly complimentary article on “ Asquith: the Master 
Statesman,” by George Harvey, the editor of tne “ Review.” 


A remarkably vivid impression of England of the present 
is given by Vernon Lee’s “ English Writers’ Notes on Eng- 
land” in “Scribner’s” for November. The description is 
accompanied by a particularly interesting set of illustra- 
tions. 
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IReports from: the lnhistorical Irield 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR 


NOTES. 


Mr. E. 8S. Lewis, instructor in history in the Edward 
Little High School, Auburn, Maine, has recently completed 
a study of the present status of history teaching in the 
State of Maine, a report of which he read before the his- 
tory section of the Maine Teachers’ Association. 

Professor William K. Boyd, of Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C., has an article in the North Carolina High School 
Bulletin for July, 1913, upon the history curriculum in 
the high school. 


Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, a room has been provided in the build- 
ing for the collection of historical material of the New Eng- 
land Association. The committee in charge of the collection, 
of which Dr. H. M. Varrell is chairman, is busily engaged in 
arrangimg the material, preparatory to opening the exhibit 
to the public. 

A testimonial dinner to Professor John Bach McMaster. 
in commemoration of the completion of his “ History of the 
People of the United States,” was given at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 
November 22. A company of men notable for their promi- 
nence in university circles, in historical or other literary 
work, and in public life joined in doing tribute to the his- 
torian of the everyday life of Americans. Many congratu- 
latory letters received from admirers in distant parts of the 
world were printed as a permanent record of the occasion. 
Letters from the President of the United States and the 
two ex-Presidents were among those received. At the 
dinner, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell acted as toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by Provost Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dean West, of Princeton University; ex-Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, president of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Max Farrand, of Yale University; 
Albert Shaw, of the “ Review of Reviews ”; President War- 
field, of Lafayette College. 

The 19th International Congress of Americanists will 
be held in two sessions, one at Washington, D. C., from 
October 5 to October 10, 1914, and a second session later on 
at La Paz, Bolivia. The session at Washington will be 
held under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute in 
co-operation with George Washington University, George- 


town University, Catholic University of America, 
Anthropological Society of Washington and _ the 
Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. Following the Congress, it is expected 


that excursions will be arranged to Ohio for the 
examination of the ancient mounds and another to New 
Mexico for the study of ancient ruined pueblos and cliff 
dwellings. The secretary of the conference is Ales 
Hrdlicka, United States Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The Northwest Association of Teachers of History, 
Economics and Government, met in the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington on Friday, October 31. 
The following program was carried out: “The Province of 
the History Teacher,” Professor L. S. Jackson, of Washing- 
ton State College; “The Oath of the Tennis Court,” by 
Mr. W. L. Wallace, of the Louis and Clark High School, 
Spokane; “Constitutional Strictures and 20th Century 
Life,” by Professor J. Allen Smith, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; “The Historical Pageant in Washington,” 
Miss Martha H. Sherwood, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Olympia, Washington. The officers of the Association 
are: President, C. A. Sprague, Asst. Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington; Secretary, T. O. 
Ramsey, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 
Professor Jackson also exhibited a collection of aids in his- 
tory teaching. 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 

The Kansas History Teachers’ Association met at 
Topeka, Kansas, November 7, in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. The 
meeting was devoted to the topic, History Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools. Professor James A. James, of North- 
western University gave the leading address on “The 
Teaching of History and Government in the Elementary 
Schools,” being an account of the work of the Committee 
of Eight and an explanation of its report. Other papers 
on the same topic were read by Miss Mary A. Whiting, of 
the State Normal School at Topeka. Mr. Will French, of 
the Winfield public schools, and Mr. E. G. Foster, of the 
Topeka publie schools, author of the State text. After the 
general discussion a committee of three was appointed “ to 
present for study and recommend for adeption to the 
School Superintendents and Grade teachers of the State 
the Report of the Committee of Eight.” 

Officers for 1913-14 were elected as follows: President, 
Professor Ralph R. Price, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan; vice-president, Professor Pelogius Wil- 
liams, State Normal School, Emporia; Secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Mary G. Yarger, Atchison High School, Atchison, 
Kansas. 

MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


The Missouri Association of Teachers of History and 
Government met on Friday, November 7, 1913, at St. Louis 
connection with the fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. The officers having 
charge of the meeting were: W. J. Shepard, Columbia, presi- 
dent; J. W. Shannon, Springfield, vice-president; Eugene 
Fair, Kirksville, secretary. 

The program of the meeting was as follows: 

I. “The Teaching of American History and American 
Government in the High School.” Round Table discussion 
led by the president of the society. 

2. “ The Peculiar Function of History Study in the High 
School in Developing Character and Citizenship.” Heinrich 
H. Maurer, University of Missouri. General discussion, led 
by Professor Roland G. Usher, Washington University. 


NORTH DAKOTA HISTORY TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The History and Social Science Section of the North 
Dakota Educational Association held its annual session in 
Fargo, Wednesday, November 5. President G. R. Davies, of 
Grand Forks, was in the chair and the following program 
was given: “The Teaching of History in North Dakota 
Elementary Schools,” C. M. Correll, Mayville; “ A Syllabus 
of Ancient History for Use in High Schools,” G. F. Forster, 
Williston; “The Teaching of Civics in North Dakota 
Schools,” Dr. James E. Boyle, University; discussion of Dr. 
Boyle’s paper by W. A. Godward, New Rockford; “ Physio- 
graphic Basis of History in Secondary School Work,” H. E. 
Simpson, University, and P. H. Lehman, Grand Forks. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing vear are as follows: 
President, C. M. Correll, Mayville; vice-president, G. F, 
Forster, Williston; secretary-treasurer, Miss Hazel Nielson, 
Valley City. There was some ‘talk of holding a spring 
meeting, but since the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grand Forks next May it was decided 
not to try to hold a separate meeting this year. 
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LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
SEPTEMBER 27 TO OCTOBER 25, 1913. 


LISTED By CHARLES A. CoULOMB, PH.D. 


American History. 

Macdonald, John. Czar Ferdinand and his people. New 
York: Stokes. 344 pp. $4.00 net. 

Colorado. Semi-Centennial history of the State of Colorado. 
Two vols. Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $25.00. 

Dawson, Sarah Morgan. A confederate girl’s diary. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 439 pp. $2.00 net. 

Library of Congress. Archives of government offices out- 
side of the city of Washington. Wash., D. C.: Govt. 
Pr. Off. 219 pp. 

Mahan, Alfred Thayer. ‘The major operations of the navies 
in the war of American independence. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 239 pp. $3.00 net. 

Marine, William M. ‘The British invasion of Maryland, 
1812-1815. Balto.: Soc. of the War of 1812 in Md. 
519 pp. $3.50. 

Marshall, T. B. History of the 83d Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. Cin., O.: 83d Ohio Vol. Inf, Assn., 19 Fos- 
dick Bldg. 227 pp. $2.00. 

Miller, Thos. C., and Maxwell, H. West Virginia and its 
people. 3 vols. New York: Lewis Pub. Co. $21.00. 
Richardson, Hester D. Sidelights on Maryland History. 
In 2 vols. Balto.: Richardson and Richardson. 460, 

497 pp. $5.00. 

Williams, Byron. History of Clermont and Brown Counties. 
Ohio, from the earliest historical times down to the 
present. Milford, O.: Hobart Pub. Co. $18.00 

Williams, Daniel J. The Welsh of Columbus, Ohio. Osh- 
kosh, Wis.: The Author. 144 pp. (2 pp. bibl.) $1.40. 

Williams, Daniel R. The Odyssey of the Philippine Com- 
mission. Chicago: McClurg. 364 pp. $1.75 net. 

Wissler, Clark. North American Indians of the plains. 
New York: Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 147 pp. 25c. 

Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F. Elementary American 
History and Government. New York: Longmans. 
471 pp. $1.00. 

Ancient History. 

Alford, Bradley H. Jewish history and literature under 
the Maccabees and Herod. New York: Longmans. 
113 pp. $1.00 net. 

Appian. Appian’s Roman History, with an English transla- 
tion by Horace White. In 4 vols. Vol. 4. (Loeb Class. 
Lib.) New York: Macmillan. 683 pp. $1.50 net. 

Cotterill, H. B. Ancient Greece, : from the earliest 
times to the age of Alexander the Great. New York: 
Stokes. 498 pp. $2.50 net. 

Macgregor, Mary. The story of Rome from the earliest 
times to the death of Augustus. [For boys and girls.] 
New York: Stokes. 430 pp. $2.50 net. ; 

Pargiter, F. E., editor. Pervana texts of the dynasties of 

the Kali age. New York: Oxford Univ. 34 and 
97 pp. $1.75 net. : 

Petronius, Arbiter and Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. Petronius, 
with Eng. tr. by M. Hazeltine. Seneca, with Eng. tr. 
by W. H. D. Rouse. (Loeb Class. Lib.) New York: 
Macmillan. 418 pp. $1.50. 

English History. 

Aulnoy, Marie, Comtesse d’. Memoirs of the court of Eng- 
land in 1675. New York: John Lane. 350 pp. 
$4.50 net. 

Brockbank, J. L. The East Riding of Yorkshire. (Oxford 
County Histories.) New York: Oxford Univ. 256 pp. 
50e, 

Shelley, Henry C. Royal castles of England. Boston: 
L. C. Page. 349 pp. (3 pp. bibl.) $3.00 net. 

Wingfield-Stratford, E. The history of English patriotism. 
In 2 vols. New York: John Lane. 614, 672 pp. 
7.50 net. 

European History. 

Phys, Sir John. The Celtic inscriptions of Gaul, with ad- 
ditions and corrections. New York: Oxford Univ. 
100 pp. $4.20 net. 


Smith, M. S. C. Twenty centuries of Paris. New York: 
Crowell. 400 pp. $2.00 net. R 
Winter, N. O. Poland of to-day and yesterday; a review 
of its history, past and present. Boston: L. C. Page. 

349 pp. $3.00 net. 
Medieval History. 

Cambridge Medieval History; planned by J. B. Bury; ed. 
by H. M. Gwatkie and J. P. Whitney. Vol. 2, The rise 
of the Saracens and the foundation of the Western 
Empire. New York: Macmillan. 891 pp. $5.00 net. 

Harding, Samuel B., and Hart, A. B. New medieval and 
modern history. New York: Am. Book Co. 752 pp. 
(4 pp. bibl.) $1.50. 

Miscellaneous, 

Atteridge, Andrew H. Famous modern battles; with maps 
and plans drawn by the author. Boston: Small, 
Maynard. 401 pp. $1.75 net. 

Browning, Oscar. A general history of the World. New 
York: Longmans. 799 pp. $1.50 net. 

Dopp, Katharine E. Story of the Early Sea People. [For 
children.] New York: Rand, McNally. 219 pp. 75e. 
net. 

Willson, Henry Beckles. Quebec, the Laurentian Province. 
New York: Stokes: 271 pp. $3.00 net. 

Biography. 

Adams, John Quincy. Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Ed. by Worthington C. Ford. Vol. 2, 1796-1801. New 
York: Macmillan. 531 pp. $3.50 net. 

Power, William. Prince Charlie. New York: Stokes. 
168 pp. $1.75 net. 

Stamper, Charles W. King Edward as I knew him. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 346 pp. $2.00 net. 

Dunoyer, Alphonse. The public prosecutor of the Terror, 
Antoine Quentin Fowquier-Tinville. New York: Put- 
nam. 320 pp. $3.75 net. 

Dickinson, H. W. Robert Fulton his life and 
works. New York: John Lane. 333 pp. $3.00 net. 
Haskell, Helen E. Holding a throne; the story of the King 
of Spain. [For children.) New York: Appleton. 168 

pp. $1.00 net. 

Li Hung Chang. Memoirs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
298 pp. $3.00 net. 

Pillsbury, Albert E. Lincoln and Slavery. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 96 pp. 75c. net. 

Pillans, T. Dundas. The real martyr of St. Helena. [Sir 
Hudson Lowe, Governor of the Island.] New York: 
McBride, Nast. 320 pp. $1.75 net. 

Skae, Hilda T. Mary, Queen of Scots. New York: Stokes. 
203 pp. $1.75 net. 

Staley, Vernon. The life and times of Gilbert Sheldon, 
sometime warden of All Soul’s College, Oxford, ete. 
[Temp. Car. I and II.] Milwaukee: Young Church- 
man Co. 270 pp. $3.00 net. 

White, Horace. The life of Lyman Trumbull. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 458 pp. $3.00 net. 

Government and Politics. 

Adams, Brooks. The theory of social revolutions. New 
York: Macmillan. 240 pp. $1.25 net. 

Bingham, Hiram. The Monroe doctrine; an obsolete shib- 
boleth. New York: Yale Univ. 153 pp. $1.15 net. 

Blease, W. Lyon. A short history of English Liberalism. 
New York: Putnam. 374 pp. $3.50 net. 

Collins, Franklin W. The Constitution of the United 
States; its friends and foes. U. S. 624 Cong., 3d sess., 
doc. 1108. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. Office. 30 pp. 

Corwin, Edward S. National supremacy; treaty power vs. 
state power. New York: Holt. 321 pp. $1.50 net. 

Lewis, James Hamilton. Two great republics: Rome and 
the United States. New York: Rand, McNally. 304 
pp. $1.00 net. 

Lowell, A. Laurence. Public opinion and popular govern- 
ment. New York: Longmans. 415 pp. $2.25 net. 
Mabie, Hamilton W. American ideals, character, and life. 

New York: Macmillan. 341 pp. $1.50 net. 

Thayer, Ezra R. Recall of judicial decisions. Wash., D. C.: 

Govt. Pr. Off. 12 pp. 
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Imdex to The lilistory Teacher's Magazine 


Vol. IV., January, 1913 to December, 1913. 


Adams, John Quincy, Writings of, edited 
by W. C. Ford; Vol. I reviewed, 202. 
Adams, Victoria A., review of Davis’ 
Readings in Ancient History, I, 27; of 
MacAllister’s Civilization in Palestine, 
27; of Botsford’s Source Book of An- 
cient History, 85; Newberry and Gar- 
stang’s Short History of Ancient 
Egypt, 141; of Murray’s Four Stages 
of Greek Religion, 175; of Webster's 

Ancient History, 203. 

American Historical Association, meet- 
ings of December, 1912, 16; report of 
committee on training of high school 
teachers of history, 22; Pacific Coast 
Branch, 29; committees for 1913, 30; 
notes concerning, 82. 

American Historical Review, relation of 
magazine to, 75; 142. 

American History in Schools and Col- 
leges, Teaching of, by E. Channing, 121. 

American Justice and Emigration in 
1784, 73. 

American Political Science Review, 110. 

American Revolution, Myth-Making Pro- 
cess in Histories of, 63, 

Ancient History in the Secondary School, 
224; see Greek History. 

Andrews, Fannie Fern, The Promotion of 
Peace, reviewed, 135. 

Art, History of, 45. 

Articulation of Our History Courses, by 
B. L. Priddy, 188. 

Ashley, R. L., review of McLaughlin’s 
History of American Nation, 238. 

Associations of History Teachers: Cali- 
fornia Association, 83;German teach- 
ers of history, 236; Kansas History 
Teachers, 29, 138, 300; Maryland Asso- 
ciation, 83; Middle States and Mary- 
land Association of History Teachers, 
report of committee on training of 
teachers, 23; meeting of November 29- 
30, 1912, 30; report of committee on 
economics, 74; meeting of April, 1913, 
82, 109, 176; report of committee on 
economics, 137; bibliography of trans- 
portation, 232; program for November 
meeting, 268; Mississippi Association, 
172; Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation. Committee on Bibliography, 
27; meeting in spring, 1913, 110, 140; 
report of committee on certification of 
history teachers, 169; Missouri Asso- 
ciation, 109, 300; New England Asso- 
ciation, 55, 109; spring 1913 meeting, 
138, 204; fall meeting, 236, 268; New 
Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 28; New York City Conference, 
138; North Dakota Association, 204, 
300; Northwest Association, 176; Ohio 
Association, 204, 267; Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association, 267; Pacifie Coast 
Branch of American Historical Associa- 
tion, 29: South Dakota Association, 
138; Tennessee Association, 82; Texas 
History Teachers, 28, 109; Trenton 
(N. J.) Conference, 83. 


Bank of the United States, 25. 

Barnard, J. Lynn, Teaching of Civics, 292. 

Basis of Historical Teaching, 71. 

Bassett, John S., A Short History of the 
United States, reviewed, 238. 

Bastile, Fall of, 112. 

Beard, Charles A., Robinson, James H., 
and, Outlines of European History, 269. 

Berkeley Plan of High School Work, 83. 

Bevan, W. L., The World’s Leading Con- 
querors, reviewed, 175. 

Bibliographies: Of History and Civics, 
27, 56, 84, 113, 140, 175; of recent his- 
torical publications, 31, 58, 86, 114, 146, 
177, 206, 237, 270; of economics, 74; 
of civics and economics, 107; of trans- 
portation, 232. 

Botsford, George W., and Lillie S., Source 
Book of Ancient History, reviewed, 85. 

Bray, William, The Diary of John Eve- 
lyn, reviewed, 113. 

Brooks, Neil C., Museum of European 
Culture of University of Illinois, 3. 
Bruce, H. Addington, Woman in the Mak- 
ing of America, reviewed, 140. 

Budget, What Is It? 255. 
Bulletin Board, for Current History, 2}. 
Burch, Henry R., report of committee on 
economics in high schools, 137, 295. 
Burnham, Smith, Short History of Penn- 
sylvania, reviewed, 144. 

California, University of, Junior Colleges, 
courses in history, 153. 

Camels in the United States, 156. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, De- 
partment of Historical Research, 110. 

Cornell, Laura H., Teaching the History 
of Art, 45. 

Carrick, Gertrude W., The Place of Wo- 
man in School Histories, 95. 


Certain Old Friends, by Florence E. 
Stryker, 80. 
Channing, Edward, Hart, A.B., and 


Turner, F. J., Guide to American His- 
tory, reviewed, 28. 

Channing, Edward, Teaching of American 
History in Schools and Colleges, 121; 
Students’ History of the U. S., revised 
ed., reviewed, 298. 

Chase, Wayland J.., 
tory and Civics, 27, 
175; review of Channing, Hart and 
Turner’s Guide to American History, 
28; of Haskin’s American Government, 
56; of Parker’s A Chautauqua Boy, 56; 
of Old South Leaflets, 84; of Rhodes’ 
Lectures on the American Civil War, 
114; of Bruce’s Woman in the Making 
of America, 140; review of Copp’s 
Reminiscences of the War of the Re- 
bellion, 141: of Worden, Greene and 
Ramsay’s The Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, 142; of Crawford’s Romantic 
Days in the Early Republic, 176; Book 


sibliography of His- 
84, 113, 140, 


56, 


Review department, edited by, 202, 238, 


269; review of Hartwell, The Teaching 
of History, 203; of Sears’ John Han- 
cock, 203; review of Bassett’s Short 
History of United States, 238; review 
of Spears’ Master Mariners, 270; of 
Channing’s Students’ History, 299. 

Church History, The New, 275. 

Civies, The Teaching of, in Secondary 
Schools, 20; reading references on, 107; 
new ideas upon, 292. 

Cleveland, Frederick 


Democracy, reviewed, 298. 


Organized 


Cole, Arthur C., Camels in the United 
States, 156. 

College Entrance Examination Board’s 
ratings, 256; statistics of, 257; Secre- 


tary Fiske’s report on history, 258; 
Prof. E. D. Fite’s findings, 258; causes 
of failures, 259; questions for 1913, 
263. 


College Entrance Requirements in His- 
tory, 108. 
Colleges, History in; doctoral disserta- 


tions, 8, 85, 200; American history in, 
121; history in junior colleges, 153; 
college history courses for teachers, 
170; study of recent history, 243. 
Collier, Theodore F., The History Teach- 
er’s Opportunity, 91. 
Colorado high schools, history in, 145. 
Commercial Wars in Europe, 51. 
Congress Hall, Philadelphia, 297. 
International 
Copp, Elbridge 2 Reminiscences of the 
War of the Rebellion, reviewed, 141. 
Coulomb, Charles A., Recent 
Publications, 31, 58, 86, 114, 
206, 237, 270, 301. 

Course of Study, revision of, in history, 
82, 136, 138, 188, 205, 222, 236, 295. 
Crawford, Mary C., 
the Early 
Crusades, Teaching 

Schools, 5. 


Congress, Historical, 82. 


Historical 
146, 177, 


tomantie Days in 
tepublic, reviewed, 176. 
the, in Secondary 
Culture-History in Germany, 215. 
Culture, Museum of European, 3. 
Cushing, Walter H., Reports 
Historical Field, 28, 55, 82, 
172, 176, 204, 236, 267, 300. 
Davis, William S., Readings in 
History, I, reviewed, 27. 
Ellen Scott, Use 


from the 
109, 138, 


Ancient 

Davison, of Pictures, 
145. 

Dawson, Edgar, review of May’s Consti- 
tutional History, 144; of Munro’s Gov- 
ernment of American Cities, 145; Mor- 
tality in History Examinations, 259. 

Dennis, Alfred L. P., review of Hayes’ 
British Social Politics, 113. 

Dilks, Clara G., and Tremain, Eloise, An- 
cient History in the Secondary School, 
224. 

Doctoral Dissertations in History, 8, 85, 
200. 
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Dow, Earl W., review of Duncalf and 
Krey’s Source Problems in Medieval 
History, 85. 

Duncalf, Frederic, and Krey, August C., 
Parallel Source Problems in Medieval 
History, reviewed, 85, 112. 

Dwight, Margaret Van Horn, Diary of, 46. 

Dye, Charity, and Moore, J. R. H., Sug- 
gestions for Celebration of Peace Day, 
134. 

Dynes, Sarah A., review of Keatinge and 
Frazer’s History of England, 239. 

Economics, Syllabus on, 55; list of books 
for teachers of, 74; reading references 
on, 107; committees at work upon, 
109; report to Middle States Associa- 


tion, 137; place of, in secondary 
schools, 295. 
Edgar, Madalen, Froissart’s Chronicles 


Retold for Young People, reviewed, 113. 
Edwards, Haven Wilson, resolutions upon 
the death of, 201. 
Elementary Schools, History in, 25. 
[English] Historical Association, 138. 
European History, Outline of, 51, 77, 104, 
132, 173. 
Examinations, College Entrance, 256-264. 


Factors in the Teaching of History, 43. 

Fairley, William, Report of Committee 
on Training High School History 
Teachers, 23. 

Farnam, Henry W., The Economic Utili- 
zation of History, reviewed, 142. 

Farrand, Max, editor of Dwight’s Jour- 
nal, 46. 

Fish, Carl Russell, review of Ford’s edi- 
tion of Writings of John Q. Adams, 
Vol. I, 202. 

Fisher, Herbert, Napoleon, reviewed, 202. 

Fisher, Sydney G., Legendary and Myth- 
Making Process in Histories of the 
American Revolution, 63. 

Fiske, Thomas S., report of College En- 
trance Examination Board, 257. 

Fite, E. D., report on history in College 
Entrance Examinations, 258. 

Fling, Fred Morrow, review of Duncalf 
and Krey’s Source Problems in Medi- 
eval History, 112; the teaching of 
Greek History, 194; the unity of 
Greek History, 226. 

Ford, Worthington C., editor of Writings 
of J. Q. Adams, 202. 

French Revolution, Outline of, 77. 

Future Uses of History, 35. 

Gathany, J. Madison, Practical Aims and 
Methods in the Teaching of Civies, 20. 

General History in high schools, 83. 

Geography and History: Geographical 
Background of Greek History, 194. 

Germany, Who Rules? 280. 

Gibbs, J. Warren, Chronological Chart, 
138. 

Gooch, G. P., History of Our Own Time, 
reviewed, 84, 

Greek History, The Teaching of, 
201, 226, 249, 285. 

Hartwell, E. C., Economics of Slavery, 
50; the Teaching of History, reviewed, 


203. 


194, 


Haskin, F. J., The American Government, 
reviewed, 56. 

Hayes, Carlton H., British Social Politics, 
reviewed, 113; Propriety and Value of 
the Study of Recent History, 243. 

Henderson, Ernest F., The Fall of the 
Bastile, 112; A Revolutionary Commit- 
tee at Work, 174. 

Hill, Howard C., The Teaching of History 
by Type Studies, 98; review of Per- 
kins’ Outline for the History of 
Europe, 176. 

High School History Teachers, Training 
of, 22; certification of, 169. 

High Schools, History in. See Secondary 
Schools. 

Historical Teaching, Waste in, 52; Basis 
of, 71. 

Historical Publications, Recent, 31, 58, 
86,-114, 146, 177, 206, 237, 270, 301. 
History Teacher and the Peace Move- 

ment, 79. 

ilistory Teachers’ Associations. 
sociations. 

History Teachers, certification of, 169. 

History Teachers’ Opportunity, 91. 

Howe, Samuel B., The Basis of Historical 
Teaching, 71; Essentials in Early Euro- 
pean History, reviewed, 144. 

Hull, Gertrude, review of Bevan’s World’s 
Leading Conquerors, 175. 


See As- 


Illinois High School Conference, 28. 

Illustrative Material, use of, 130; list of 
dealers and subjects, 158; lantern and 
lantern-slide making at Kirksville 
(Mo.) Normal School, 168. 

Industrial History, 268. 

Industrial Revolution, 132. 

Innes, Arthur D., Source Book of English 
History, Vol. I, reviewed, 84; Eng- 


land’s Industrial Development, re- 
viewed, 113. 
International Congress of Historical 


Studies, 19. 

Iowa University, Applied History Series, 
15. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, List of Doctoral 
Dissertations in: History, 8; Future 
Uses of History, 35; report of, 110. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd, review of Cleve- 
land’s Organized Democracy, 298. 

Jones, Thomas Jesse, report of commit- 
tee on Social Studies, 291. 

Journey to Ohio in 1810, 46. 

Junior Colleges, History Courses in, by 
H. Morse Stephens, 153. 

Kansas History, Syllabus of, 76. 

Keatinge, M. W., and Frazer, N. L., A 
History of England for Schools, re- 
viewed, 239. 

Kendall, C. N., Thwaites, R. G., and, A 
History of the United States for Gram- 
mar Schools, reviewed, 203. 

Kirksville, Mo., Normal School, Bulletin 
in History and Government, 24. 

Knowlton, Daniel C., Outline of European 
History, 51, 77, 104, 132, 173; bibli- 
ography of transportation, 232. 

Knowlton, D. C., and Wolfson, A. M., 
Outline of European History, 51, 77, 
104, 132, 173. 


Krey, August C., and Duncalf, Frederic, 
Parallel Source Problems in Medieval 
History, reviewed, 85, 112. 


Lamprecht, Karl, system of culture-his- 
tory, 215. 

Lantern, Use of, in History Classes, 40, 
42, 49, 

Larson, Lawrence M., review of Innes’ 
Source Book of English History, 84; 
Canute the Great, reviewed, 85; of 
Bray’s Diary of John Evelyn, 113; of 
Innes’ England’s Industrial Develop- 
ment 113; of Edgar’s Froissart’s Chron- 
icles Retold, 113. 

Larzelere, Claude S., The History Teacher 
and the Peace Movement, 79. 

Latin-American universities, 143. 

Legendary and Myth-Making Process in 
Histories of the American Revolution, 
63. 

Lincoln Hall of University of Illinois, 108. 

Lingelbach, William E., Use of the Lan- 
tern in History Classes, 40; American 
Justice and Emigration as seen by 
M. Thieriot, 73. 

Local History, 154, 172, 204, 205. 

Lucas, Sir Charles P., The A BC of West 
Indian History, 183. 


MacAllister, R. A. S., History of Civiliza- 
tion in Palestine, reviewed, 27. 

MacDonald, William, From Jefferson to 
Lincoln, reviewed, 202, 

McLauglin, Andrew C., History of the 
American Nation, reviewed, 238. 

McMaster, John Bach, dinner to, 300. 

Maspero, G., Art in Egypt, reviewed, 141. 

Massachusetts Social Science Committee, 
205. 

Mathews, Lois Kimball, review of Phil- 
lips’ Life of Robert Toombs, 298. 

May, Sir Thomas E., Constitutional His- 
tory of England, reviewed, 143. 

Metternich, Era of, 173. 

Millspaugh, Arthur C., The Panama 
Canal as an Historical Topic, 265. 

Monroe Doctrine, 80. 

Moore, J. R. H., and Dye, Charity, Sug- 
gestions for Celebration of Peace Day, 
134. 

Munro, Dana C., Teaching the Crusades, 
5; report on training of high school 
history teachers, 23; review of Larson’s 
Canute the Great, 85. . 

Munro, William B., Government of Amer- 
ican Cities, reviewed, 145. 

Murray, Gilbert, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, reviewed, 175. 

Museum of European Culture at Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 3; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 268. 

Myers, Philip V. N., History as Past 
Ethics, reviewed, 238. 

Napoleonic Era, 104; Source Work on, 
106. 

National Education Association, report of 
committee on social science in second- 
ary schools, 136; proposed course of 
study in social sciences, 236. 

Newberry, Percy E., and Garstang, John, 
Short History of Ancient Egypt, re- 
viewed, 141. 
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Normal ‘Schools, History in, 25. 


Ogg, Frederick A., Social Progress in Con- 
temporary Europe, reviewed, 27; The 
Governments of Europe, reviewed, 140. 

Old South Leaflets, reviewed, 84. 

Orth, Samuel P., Socialism and Demo- 
cracy in Europe, reviewed, 141. 

Panama Canal, 193, 265. 

Parker, D. B., A Chautauqua Boy in ’61, 
reviewed, 56. 

Pattison, R. P. Dunn, Leading Figures in 
European History, reviewed, 27. 

Paxson, Frederic L., report of committee 
of Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation on Certification of High School 
Teachers of History, 169; review of 
Woodburn’s Thaddeus Stevens, 239. 

Peace Movement and the History 
Teacher, 79, 134, 135. 

Peace Day, Suggestions for Celebration 
of, 134, 135. 

Periodical Literature, edited by Mary 
W. Williams, 26, 57, 81, 111, 131, 193, 
236, 266, 299. 

Perkins, Clarence, review of Ogg’s Social 
Progress in Contemporary Europe, 27; 
of Pattison’s Leading Figures in Euro- 
History, 27; of Rait’s Life in 

ediaeval University, 28; of Young’s 
Christopher Columbus, 57; of Squire’s 
William the Silent, 57; of Gooch’s His- 
tory of Our Own Time, 84; of Tap- 
pan’s When Knights Were Bold, 84; 
of Rose’s Personality of Napoleon, 
113; review of Ogg’s Governments of 
Europe, 140; of Plummer’s Continental 
Reformation, 141; of Orth’s Socialism 
and Democracy in Europe, 141; of 
Vizetelly’s Republican France, 175; of 
Robertson’s Evolution of States, 175; 
Outline for the History of Europe 
since 1815, reviewed, 176; review of 
Fisher’s Napoleon, 202. 

Persinger, C. E., review of Sheldon’s His- 
tory of Nebraska, 299. 

Phillips, U. B., Life of Robert Toombs, 
reviewed, 298. 

Pictures, Use of, in history classes, 130. 

Plummer, Alfred, The Continental Refor- 
mation in Germany, France and Swit- 
zerland, reviewed, 141. 

Post-Graduate High School, 29. 
Publications, Recent Historical, 31, 58, 
86, 114, 146, 177, 206, 237, 270, 301. 
Pray, Carl E., review of Stanwood’s His- 
tory of the Presidency, 56; review of 
MacDonald’s From Jefferson to Lin- 

coln, 202. 

Priddy, Bessie Leach, Articulation of Our 
History Courses, 188. 

Publications, Recent Historical, 31, 58, 
86, 114, 146, 177, 206, 237, 270. 

Public Service, Training School for, 76. 


Rait, Robert S., Life in the Mediaeval 
University, reviewed, 28. 

Recent History, Propriety of the Study 
of, 243. 

Reflectoscope, use of,in History Classes, 42 

Rein, Adolf, Who Rules Germany? 280. 

Reports from the Historical Field, 28, 55, 
82, 109, 138, 172, 176, 204, 236, 267, 
300. 

Rhodes, James Ford, Lectures on the 
American Civil War, 114. 


Robertson, J. M., The Evolution of 
States, reviewed, 175. 

Robinson, James H., Conception of His- 
tory, 294. 

tobinson, James H., and Beard, Charles 
A., Outlines of European History, Vol. 
II, reviewed, 269. 

Rogers, William M., review of Howe's 
Essentials in Early European History, 
144, 

Rose, J. Holland, The Personality of Na- 
poleon, reviewed, 113. 


Sanford, Albert H., Teaching the United 
States Bank, 25; review of Thwaite’s 
and Kendall’s History of the United 
States, 203. 

Scholz, R. F., Attempts to Unify the 
Greek World Politically, 285. 

School World, 172. 

Sears, Lorenzo, John Hancock, reviewed, 
203. 

Secondary Schools, History in: teaching 
the Crusades, 5; teaching civics, 20; 
Economies of slavery, 50; outline of 
European history, 51,77, 104, 132, 173; 
waste in history instruction, 52; 
teaching of American history, 121; 
preliminary report of committee of 
National Education Association, 136; 
in the Colorado high schools, 145; cer- 
tification of teachers, 169; teaching of 
Greek history, 194, 226, 249, 285; An- 
cient History in, 224; recommenda- 
tions of committee of National Educa- 
tion Association 291. 

Sellery, George C., review of Myers’ His- 
tory as Past Ethics, 238. 

Sheldon, A. E., History and Stories of 
Nebraska, reviewed, 299. 

Shortridge, W. P., review of Robinson 
and Beard’s Outlines of European His- 
tory, Vol. IT, 269. 

Show, Arley B., Reading References on 
Teaching Civics and Economics, 107; 
The New Culture-History in Germany, 
215. 

Slavery, Economics of, 50. 

Social Studies, Report of Committee on, 
291. 

Source Books, Davis’ Readings reviewed, 
27; Innes’ Source Book of English His- 
tory, 84; Botsford’s Source Book of 
Ancient History, reviewed, 85; Duncalf 
and Krey’s Source Problems in Medi- 
eval History, reviewed, 85, 112; source 
work on Napoleon, 106. 

Spears, John R., Master Mariners, re- 
viewed, 270. 

Sprague, C. A., Reorganization of High 
School Courses, 222. 

Squire, Jack C., William the Silent, re- 
viewed, 57. 

Stanwood, Edward, History of the Presi- 
dency from 1897 to 1909, reviewed, 56. 

Stephens, H. Morse, History Courses in 
Junior Colleges, 153. 

Stevens, Romiett, Waste in History In- 
struction, 52. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, life of, reviewed, 239. 

Stryker, Florence E., Certain Old Friends, 
80. 

Summer Schools, 1913, History in, 127. 


Tappan, Eva March, When Knights Were 
Bold, reviewed, 84. 


Taylor, Raymond G., Syllabus of Kansas 
History, 76. 

Teachers’ Associations. See Associations, 

Texas History Teacher’s Bulletin, 28, 
109, 204, 

Thieriot, Philip, Opinions of American 
Justice and Emigration in 1784, 73. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, death of, 297. 

Thwaites, R. G., and Kendall, C. N., A 
History of the United States for 
Grammar Schools, reviewed, 203. 

Toombs, Robert, life of, 298. 

Topical Method in History, 103. 

Training of High School History Teach- 
ers, Report of Committee of American 
Historical Association, 22; of Commit- 
tee of Middle States Association, 23. 

Training School for Public Service, 76. 

Transportation, bibliography of, 232. 

Tremain, Eloise, and Dilks, Clara G., An- 
cient History in the Secondary School, 
224. 

Tucker, H. R., Practical Suggestions on 
Use of Lantern, 40; Source Work on 
Napoleon, 106. 

Type Studies, in the Teaching of His- 
tory, by H. C. Hill, 98; all of history 
or only topics, 103. 

Universities, early American, 143. 

University of Illinois, Museum of Euro- 
pean Culture, 3. 


Vassar Alumne Historical Association, 55, 

Vedder, H. C. The New Church History, 
275. 

Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 143, 236, 

Vizetelly, Ernest A., Republican France, 
reviewed, 175. 

Vocations, Survey of, 294. 

Waste in History Instruction, 52. 

Webster, Hutton, Ancient History, re- 
viewed, 203. 

Weigall, Arthur E. P. B., The Treasury 
of Ancient Egypt, reviewed, 142. 

Westermann, W. L., review of Maspero’s 
Art in Egypt, 142; of Weigall’s Treas- 
ury of Ancient Egypt, 142; the 
Sources of Greek History, 249. 

West Indian History, The A B C of, by 
Sir C. P. Lucas, 183. 

West Virginia Semi-Centennial Commis- 
sion, 29. 

White, Elizabeth B., An Experiment in 
Teaching Local History, 205. 

Who Rules Germany? 280. 

Willard, James F., report on teaching of 
history in Colorado high schools, 145. 

Williams, Mary W., Periodical Litera- 
ture, 26, 57, 81, 111, 131, 193, 236, 
266, 299. 

Wolfson, A. M., and Knowlton, D. C, 
Outline of European History, 51, 77, 
104, 132, 173. 

Woman, Place of, in School Histories, 95. 

Woodburn, James A., Life of Thaddeus 
Stevens, reviewed, 239. 

Worden, J. L., Greene, S. D., and Ram- 
say, H. A., The Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, reviewed, 142. 

Yocum, A. Duncan, Effective Factors in the 
Teaching of History, 43. 

Young, Filson, Christopher Columbus, re- 
viewed, 57. 

Zimmern, Alfred E., The Greek Common- 
wealth, extracts from, 194. 
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